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TWO RISING 
YOUNG MEN 

COURAGE OF YOUTH IN 
THE GOVERNMENT 

Enthusiasm and Energy at 
Home and Abroad 

MR ANTHONY EDEN AND 
MR HORE-BEL1SHA 

Looking back on the past year it is 
cheering to feel that the two men of the 
year in the National Government have 
been two of its youngest members, Mr 
Anthony Eden and Mr Hore-Belisha. 

Neither of them is over 40, and of 
both of them it may be said that they 
have conducted their departments with 
remarkable spirit and energy. 

World-Wide Reputation 

Mr Eden has made himself a reputa¬ 
tion throughout Europe, and indeed 
throughout the world, and has greatly 
raised the esteem in which our Foreign 
Office is held, He has shown us that 
by acting boldly and with goodwill it is 
possible to transform a situation of danger 
into one of safety and security. 

He holds the position of Lord Privy 
Seal, not because he is greatly con¬ 
cerned with the Seal, but because that 
post gives him a roving commission as 
a man of high authority ; and he has 
been free to carry out Government 
missions wherever it is felt that a man 
of great wisdom and courage might 
accomplish good results. He is only 
36, but wc have not had in politics for a 
long time so admirable a young mail for 
taking hold of a crisis in the morning 
and transforming it into something 
pleasant by the evening. 

Clearly we may safely entrust our 
young ambassador with power, to turn 
Europe into a Garden of Eden. % 
The Biggest Public Question 

The energy Mr Eden has been infusing 
into European affairs Mr Hore-Belisha 
has been infusing into what wc must all 
feci is the biggest public question now 
concerning us at home. There is nothing 
more vital to us than transport, whether 
wc think of our lives or of our national 
trade, and never has this vital question 
been dealt with so boldly as now. 

It is of the highest importance that 
the astounding volume of traffic in our 
streets should be handled so that it 
moves quickly but without imperilling 
the safety of the public. This is almost 
as hard a nut to crack as the irresistible 
force meeting the immovable object; and 
they do not help who merely criticise. 

The achievement of Mr Hore-Belisha 
has been to make it easier for every 
one. of us to cross the road and to 
give every motorist a new sense of his 
responsibility to those who walk. He 
has made it clear that there is no place 
for the road-hog in these days. 

, Even as we write he is facing the very 
great and difficult question which the 


C.N. has pressed for so long —IIoiv to 
make us zvalk properly , 

Those who have been watching the 
working of our Government depart¬ 
ments for many years know how difficult 
it is for a new Minister to set the wheels 
going faster; and in the case of the 
Ministry of Transport the work is a. 
hundred times more difficult because it 
depends on a hundred organisations 
and authorities who must be brought 
to see eye to eye and to move at the 
same pace. Mr Hore-Belisha has not 
only faced this problem but has intro¬ 
duced new ideas in handling traffic, has 
taught us all new habits, has given us 


all a new sense of consideration for 
others, and has found time, moreover, 
to make the streets not only safer but 
quieter, and to make our great highways 
not only more useful but more beautiful. 

No good idea comes amiss to him or 
finds him too busy to consider it. He 
has not yet turned 40, and he has been 
many years a man marked out for 
leadership. It may be hoped that the 
whirligig of change in politics will not 
for a long time deprive the Ministry of 
Transport of his enthusiasm and his 
energy; but when it does we may expect 
for him a very high place in the councils 
of the nation. ; . - , . - 


WIDOW’S MITE OF 
THE FILM WORLD 

A RICH TRADE AND 
ITS FOUNDER 

A Little Honour That.Comes 
Too Late 

FRIESE-GREENE’S 
HANDSOME FUNERAL 

A new lcinema was opened last month 
in King's Road, Chelsea. In front of it 
is a portrait of William Friese-Grecnc. 

Apart from the monument in High gate 
Cemetery, where he.is buried and where 
the dates of liis patents are chronicled, 
this is the first acknowledgment made 
by the film industry to the man to whom 
it owes its life and riches. ; 

It was in- King’s Road that he had his 
laboratory and took one of the first 
films. His were the first moving -pic¬ 
tures ; he made the first film with per¬ 
forated edges, he invented the practical 
projector; but he died poor and neg¬ 
lected. It was only at his death at a 
meeting of the film industry, where 
he had tried to make peace between 
competing firms, that the newspapers 
turned the limelight on to his life. 

Born in 1855, he was a Bristol Bluc- 
coat boy, keenly interested in photo¬ 
graphy’, The photographic world had 
been talking of moving pictures for some 
time; Friese-Greene soon realised that 
glass' plates were not the right media 
and he prepared rolls of sensitised paper 
soaked in castor oil to make it trans¬ 
parent. On this he took the first suc¬ 
cessful film. 

A Nine-Days Wonder 

His moving pictures were a nine-days 
wonder, but he never knew where to 
take his inventions, and other people 
profited by his genius. He did not mind 
much ; he went on with his researches 
and said to someone who sought him 
out; " When you write anything about 
me, whatever you do, do not forget to 
say how deeply I appreciate the great 
work done by others in the develop¬ 
ment of the kinematograph.” His 
money went on his" work, and when a 
friend tried to interest the big kinema 
companies who knew the value of Fricse- 
Greene's work the subscription for him 
amounted to /131 and twopence over . 
There is something pathetic in the 
twopence, the Film Trade's Mite. 

The motion-picture firms gave him a 
handsome funeral. Now, 13 years after 
his death, it is with mixed feelings that 
we see one of the world's richest indus¬ 
tries honouring the man who founded it. 

THE FLYING SCHOOL 

Dutch children are fortunate. They 
can now learn their geography by flying 
over the portion of Holland .which is 
their lesson for the day. • The Govern¬ 
ment has put aeroplanes at the service 
of the schools for the purpose. 
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THEY NEVER SAW 
EACH OTHER 

YET THEY SLEEP 
SIDE BY SIDE 

The Pathetic Last Journey of 
Brave Mollie May 

ONE MORE TALE OF AFRICA 

Mrs Norman Porritt, better known to 
her friends in this country as Mollie 
May* has gone; and now* in the cemetery 
at Kawimbe, Central Africa, not very 
far from the southern end of Lake 
Tanganyika, there are two graves, those 
of a father and daughter who.never saw 
one another, lying side by side. This is 
their sad story, 

Just 37 years ago Mr and Mrs John 
May went to Kawimbe as missionaries 
of the London Missionary Society, and 
for several years they did brave pioneer 
work together. Then Mr May died. 
He was only 35. Soon after a little 
daughter, who was named Mollie, was 
born, and when she was only a few 
months old her brave mother took her 
the long journey to the coast in a 
bullock cart, to take a ship home to 
England. A cow was tied to the cart 
to provide baby Mollie with milk during 
the journey, 

A Visit To Her Birthplace 

She was brought up in Ipswich, went 
. to the High School there, and then to 
Westfield College, London University, 
where she took a B.Sc. Then ten years 
ago she had the chance of visiting Africa 
with her mother, and went to see her 
birthplace. For a time she taught at 
that wonderful African Girls School run 
by Miss Mabel Shaw at, Mbereshi, and 
it was there that she met Mr Norman 
Porritt, a missionary who has made it 
his work to teach Africans to make the 
best ^ use of their land. They were 
married at Hope Fountain four years 
ago, when for the first time in history 
two native girls attended a white bride 
as bridesmaids. They were two of her 
former pupils at Mbereshi. 

Africans on the Land 

Mr and Mrs Porritt had been working 
together at a school at Senga, about 70 
miles, from Kawimbe. Their African 
pupils learn all the ordinary school 
subjects, but their special subject is 
agriculture, and this is very important, 
because most of them have to live by 
cultivating the land. Before Mr Porritt 
came to teach them they used to burn 
down the trees and use the ashes to 
improve the soil. He has taught them 
to save the trees, and to use manure 
and other things to make the soil fertile. 
Mrs Porritt, with her love for the 
Africans, among whom she was born, 
and her knowledge of science, helped her 
husband a great deal. Eighteen months 
ago a little son was born, and they called 
him John. • 

Her Life For Her Work 

And then suddenly, at the end of 
November, Mrs Porritt was taken ill. 
Her husband had to drive the car 70 
miles to fetch a nurse and telephone for 
a doctor, and the doctor had to drive 
80 miles to see the patient., Then he 
said she must be taken at once to the 
hospital 80 miles away. He drove her 
himself, but had to go back very soon 
after to tell Mr Porritt that his young 
wife was dead. 

A friendly neighbour drove half the 
night and all next day to take the coffin 
from the hospital at Kasama to 
Kawimbe, so that Airs Porritt might be 
laid next to the father she never knew. 

So another brave young missionary 
has given her life for the work she under¬ 
took to do; and so, just as, 33 years ago, 
a mother was left with a fatherless baby 
girl, now. a father is left with a mother¬ 
less baby boy. 


TAKE PROFIT OUT 
OF WAR 
Mr Roosevelt To Act 

THOSE WHO GREW RICH 
WHILE OTHERS DIED 

American opinion hardens in favour 
of State control of the United States 
munitions industries. 

The Senate is conducting an inquiry 
into the American sales of arms by the 
private munition firms and the gigantic 
profits made in the World War, and 
there have been many remarkable 
revelations. 

The latest is that one of the firms sold 
American Army ammunition to Japan 
to prevent the order coming to England. 
This seems, however, to have been done 
with the knowledge and consent of the 
American War Department., 

President Roosevelt has decided to 
act without waiting for the report of the 
Senate Committee. He has said that the 
time has come when legislation to take 
the profit out. of war should be passed. 
Enormous Profits 

In America, even more than in Eng¬ 
land, enormous profits were made in war 
supplies. The Senate Committee has 
ascertained, among other things, that 

Meat-packers made £28,000,000 profit 
between 1914 and igxS. 

United States Steel Companies earn¬ 
ings rose from £9,000,000 in 1914 to 
£103,800,000 in 1918. 

In 1 gig the Bethlehem Loading Com¬ 
pany made 330 per cent. 

Nearly 50 people rose to have incomes of 
over a million dollars a year from 1917 to 
1918 . 

In America, as here, it is pleaded that 
these war profits were subjected to a 
heavy excess profits tax. 

The President has determined to go 
beyond curbing war trade profits. He 
has denounced the high war wages 
earned by men who escaped service 
while service men drew army pay. The 
same grievance was felt here. Some 
men drew very big wages while making 
munitions for men to fight with at a 
shilling a day. 

When America is in control of her 
arms industries she will be better able 
to join in international efforts to sup¬ 
press world trade iit munitions. 

VERY NEAR THE 
ABSOLUTE ZERO 

The name of Dr Kammerlingh Gnnes 
will always be remembered in connection 
with the greatest cold on Earth, for in 
his wonderful Laboratory at Leyden 
University he approached very near to 
273 degrees Centigrade below freezing- 
point, at which strange and mysterious 
things may happen. 

Professor W. J. de Haas of Leyden 
has reached a point only one-twentieth of 
a degree above the absolute zero. It has 
taken five years to come down from 
seven-tenths of a degree to one-twentieth 
of a degree above absolute zero. 

The importance of these low tempera¬ 
tures is largely wrapped up in the mys¬ 
terious phenomenon called by elec¬ 
tricians super-conductivity. 

Alany substances, when they are 
cooled to a temperature near the abso¬ 
lute zero, lose their resistance to elec¬ 
tricity, and, given perfect conductors, 
all kinds of wonderful things could be 
done in electrical engineering. - 

These intensely low temperatures are 
obtained partly by pressure and partly 
by making use of the cold produced 
when liquefied gases evaporate. Liquid 
helium is largely used, and an important 
invention made at the Alond Laboratory 
at Cambridge, by which helium can be 
liquefied easily and cheaply, is likely to 
be of very valuable help. 


Unknown Raphaels 

Four Cherubs at 
the Vatican 

, A delightful discovery has been made 
at the Vatican of four Raphael paintings 
of cherubs. 

Experts declare that they are un¬ 
doubtedly the work of the great artist, 
for they bear a striking likeness to the 
children in the Aladonna of the Curtain 
and in another of Raphael’s pictures. 

It was while the Hall of the Signatura 
was being cleaned that the four paintings 
were discovered above some larger 
pictures. It is believed that Raphael, 
who painted the hall between 1508 
and 1511, added the cherubs as an after¬ 
thought. Traces of older paintings are 
to be seen beneath them, and he 
probably covered up this work to make 
the general design more harmonious. 

One of the cherubs holds a dove which 
is about to take flight. Another, standing 
above the famous painting known as the 
School of Athens, carries a globe, while 
another holds a horn of plenty. 

NOT DEPRESSED 
The Wrong Word For the 
Brave-Hearted 

We agree with the Bishop of Jarrow 
in his public protest against the use of 
the word Depressed in the Government’s 
Bill to relieve the Distressed Areas. 

Distressed they are, but not depressed. 
Their people are brave, or they Avould not 
have endured. 

It is no fault of these districts if cer¬ 
tain trades have become less profitable. 
Those trades made us and the debt 
remains. If we do not help these brave 
people we are self-condemned. 

For that reason, too, we are dissatis¬ 
fied with the scale of the Government’s 
efforts. The Government should call the 
entire nation to the effective aid of the 
areas in distress. 

In any case let it alter the name of its 
Bill and take out the word Depressed, 
The men of Durham, for example, are 
not a downhearted race l 


20 YEARS OF A NUISANCE 

About ninety times a day all cars and 
lorries are held up in the High Street 
at Grays in Essex while the railway 
level-crossing is closed. 

For twenty years an annual census 
has been held at the crossing to prove 
what a nuisance 4 t is to the town. During 
that time the crossing has been closed 
nearly half a million times. 

The figures have been sent regularly 
to the railway company. Twenty times 
an acknowledgment was received, but 
nothing was done. 

Now a beacon of hope has been held 
up to the Council, for they have asked 
Air Here- Belisha to come to the rescue 
and to provide 75 per cent of the cost of 
abolishing the unnecessary encumbrance 
that blocks the highway and causes 
inconvenience to countless people. 


THE PLUCKY ONES 

While some entries in our Handwriting 
Competition were outstanding for neat¬ 
ness and character, others were wonder¬ 
ful because of the circumstances in 
which they were written. 

Among the competitors were some 
atients in Sevenoaks Hip Hospital, who 
ad to write while lying flat in bed. 
Then there were three boys at the 
Heritage Craft Schools, that happy place 
at Chailey where everyone makes the 
best of the limbs he has and docs not 
worry about those he cannot use. One 
Chailey boy wrote while he was strapped 
on his back; another with both hands 
paralysed sent in a very good effort; 
and a third with no arms wrote his entry 
holding his pen between his toes. 

A happy New Year to all these plucky 
lads and lasses; the will to succeed is 
more than a prize; 


FACE THE DANGER 
AND WALK LEFT 

EASY RULE OF SAFETY 

The Highway Code’s Advice To 
Pedestrians Everywhere 

A GREAT STEP FORWARD 

The C.N. has long been urging that 
we should all Walk Left as we drive left, 
and the Atinistry of Transport has now 
adopted the rule Walk Left in the High¬ 
way Code. 

It is a great step toward order and 
progress on our pavements. 

Everywhere the traffic problem is dis¬ 
cussed as if it were a problem of the 
road alone ; but the truth is that nothing 
would save more time in the streets of 
our cities than the application of the 
rule of the road to the pavement. We 
should walk to the left as we drive to the left. 

The universal rule of safety in \vhat- 
ever situation we find ourselves in life 
is to face the danger . It is so obvious that 
it needs no emphasis, and it is the easiest 
rule in the world to keep. The danger we 
see in time may be avoided or overcome ; 
the danger that comes to us from behind 
will probably be too mucli for us. 

Pavement Discipline 

Could anything be more ridiculous 
than the confusion seen every hour of 
the day on the pavements of our 
streets ? Life would not be possible for 
an hour if the same confusion existed 
on the roads. We jostle each other and 
spend half* our time in getting out of 
one another’s way. It would take us 
twice as long to walk through the Strand 
on Alonday morning as on . Sunday 
morning. Why is it that the hundreds 
of thousands of people for ever walking 
about London are always colliding with 
each other, wasting one another’s time, 
hindering one another’s lawful business ? 

It is because no attempt lias ever been 
made to discipline the pavement as the 
road is disciplined. 

. What should be done is that a line 
should be left for window-gazers, and 
the rest of the pavement should be left 
for people walking up and down, and 
walking left'. ‘ : 

We have so far been speaking of roads 
which have pavements, but unfortun¬ 
ately thousands of miles of roads have 
no pavements, and here the rule is not 
simple; but it is perfectly plain if the 
idea of facing the danger is kept in mind. 

On the Country Road 

The rule on a country road that has no 
pavement should be to walk to the right 
and face the danger . Always facing the 
danger is safest and best. It is better 
for the walkers and better 'for the 
motorists. Each ‘sees the other. 

Walking on the left of a country road 
we have no sight of the 'approaching 
danger behind us, and may suddenly be 
startled into stepping the wrong way. 
The motorist coming up behind is not 
sure if we know of ..his approach or of 
what we shall do, whereas a motorist 
approaching walkers face to face knows 
that they must see him. 

We must see the danger coming on 
and not expose ourselves to be surprised 
by danger behind. No traffic can take 
us unawares if we walk facing it. 


Things Said 

I believe some kind of international 
police force will be found necessary. 

Dean of St Paul’s 

We have enough known coal reserves 
in this country to last us for 550 years. 

Mr D. Havinden 

Some of the sports of this country 
seem to be no better than the worst 
forms of paganism. • Miss Nancy Price 

At the beginning of the century our 
expenditure on social services ’ was 
£35^°o t ooo ; by 1930 it was over 
£400,000,000. Professor W. G. S. Adams 
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Winter Gales—West Coast Lighthouse and East Coast Lifeboat 
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Atlantic Breakers—Heavy seas surging over the rooks at the Mumble9 Lighthouse on the Welsh coast 



Return of the Lifeboat—Many willing hands help to haul in the Scarborough lifeboat after one of her trips to the rescue of boats In distress In the winter gales 
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New Worlds Looming Near Our Vision 

MAN’S BRAIN LEAPS A BIG STEP FORWARD 

The Marvellous Idea of Revealing 
Things Never Seen Before 

GERMANY'S GIFT TO THE NEW YEAR 


4___ 

PERHAPS THE DEAREST 
FRENCH MASTER 

OUR NEIGHBOURS 
MOURN A PAINTER 

The Fine Character and the 
Noble Work of Albert Besnard 

HE STARTLED PARIS 
50 YEARS AGO 

One great grief France had in the 
closing days of the Old Year : she lost 
Albert Besnard, perhaps the dearest of 
her masters, one whose life seemed a 
perfect picture of happiness. 

“We remain silent to listen to you 
still," said his pupils reverently at his 
tomb. " Your death is the first grief 
you have caused us," said an old friend. 

“ We would have elected you even if 
you had never written anything/* 
declared the President of the Academy 
of Literature. * 

Born a Favourite 

For if life always treated this man as 
a great lord he was never inferior to 
his opportunities. He was bom a 
favourite. His mother and father were’ 
distinguished artists, cultured, generous, 
and wealthy, and his childhood was 
passed amid refinement and love. In 
one of his letters he wrote: “ Although 
my mother dreaded the life of a painter 
for me she unconsciously prepared me 
for it by pouring out to me the treasures 
of her heart and of her glowing im¬ 
agination.** 

He learned painting as a pastime ; at 
16 he took private lessons, at 18 he 
entered the school of Beaux Arts, and 
at 2$ he carried off the prize which 
enabled him to study in Rome. There 
he heard the enthusiastic talk of artists 
of all countries, felt the penetrating 
presence of the past and the influence of 
the classic. 

Seekers of Truth Enchanted 

Then came his marriage in London to 
Charlotte Dubray, a talented sculptor, 
his friendship with Sargent, and his love 
of , sport and English life. When he 
returned to Paris in 1883 the Impres¬ 
sionists were giving their first exhibition. 
It was impossible to remain indifferent 
before the works of Manet, Monet, and 
Renoir. But to Besnard painting was 
a means of expressing an ideal that 
reality did not satisfy, and he wanted 
to create a kind of art unknown before. 

He burst into success with his portrait 
of Madame Roger Jourdain, the result 
of long and careful study of atmosphere 
and lighting. Its originality aroused a 
battle of opinions; the conservatives 
were furious, the Impressionists troubled, 
the seekers of truth enchanted. 

Worthy of His Great Gifts 

He followed this with the picture of 
the Woman Warming Herself, the 
Evening of Life, Afternoon, and the 
Blower of Stars, pictures which showed 
such richness of conception that it was 
recognised a great painter had appeared. 
The State entrusted him with important 
orders ; he astonished Paris again with 
his decorative panels for the School of 
Chemistry, the Sorbonne, the Petit 
Palais, and the Com6die Fran^aise, all 
magnificent displays of ideas expressed 
in colour and movement. 

, Besnard travelled almost everywhere, 
gathering impressions which were given 
to the world in more and more vivid 
pictures, His home was open to men of 
all nations. 

He was 85 when he died, having gained 
the highest distinctions awarded by his 
country and many others. If he did 
come into the world surrounded with 
wonderful assets, he pro^d worthy of 
them by leaving an indelible imprint on 
everything he touched, whether as a 
painter, a thinker, a teacher, a leader, 
or a friend. 


I T is not very long since even wise men 
were saying that mankind could 
never sec beyond the microscope, be¬ 
cause of the limits of the waves of light. 

It is, like most prophecies in this won¬ 
derful world, nonsense. Man is already 
beyond the microscope, and now a* 
marvellous German invention has taken 
him beyond his dreams of sight. 

We continue to build bigger and 
bigger ships, taller skyscrapers, wider 
bridges, longer tunnels, and greater 
buildings, and all the while Science is 
searching for new ways and means of 
looking at the very smallest things in 
Nature, things so tiny that no unaided 
eye will ever see them of itself. 

Invisible Light and the Microscope 

The powerful microscopes of twenty 
years ago would magnify an object a 
million times or so. They showed us the 
microbes which cause disease, and the 
structure of steels. But today instru¬ 
ments many times more powerful are 
made, revealing things with rays of light 
to which our eyes are blind. These rays 
can be made to throw an invisible image 
in a camera on to a sensitive plate which 
will give a clear image of the object when 
it is developed. 

A new electric microscope, invented 
only a few weeks ago, is perhaps the 
most wonderful and the boldest advance 
that has been made in recent years. It 
transcends the discovery that by photo¬ 
graphing things through the microscope 
with ultra-violet light we could see 
objects many times smaller than the 
smallest things ever seen with ordinary, 
visible light. The new discovery is a 
microscope which actually sees by 
electricity, using no light as we know 
it, but depending on those new and 
infallible allies the electrons to make 
the object visible. 

Man has often been told to hitch his 
ivagon to a star ; now he is hitching the 
electron to his microscope. 

A great deal of wonderful work has 
been done in the last few years by photo¬ 
graphing objects through the microscope 
with ultra-violet light. Several times 
greater magnification is possible with 
these invisible rays, which are easily 
registered on a photographic plate. The 
rays which give us the sensation of red 
are the visible light waves of the longest 
wave-length; the violet rays have the 
shortest wave-length. Ultra-violet rays 
are of still shorter wave-length, and it is 
a curious fact that the shorter the wave¬ 
length the more delicate or minute is 
the structure we can see or photograph 
clearly with the microscope. 

Marvel of Ultra-Violet Light 

A man six feet high, walking in a 
field, would just step over a low stile a 
foot high and continue his walk; but a 
lamb, coming to a stile twice its height, 
would be unable to step over, it and 
would be brought to a standstill. It is 
much the same with light; the longer 
waves of visible light sweep over such 
tiny obstacles as are offered by micro¬ 
scopic objects, but the much shorter 
ultra-violet waves are effectively stopped. 

The smallest object that can be seen in a 
microscope with visible light is one about 
a fifty-thousandth of an inch in diameter , 
because this is the length of the. average 
wave of visible light. But with ullra-violel 
light objects less than half this size (100,000 
to an inch) can be seen , because the rays are 
of so much less wave-length. Imagine , 
then , the tiny things which can be seen 
with the . new microscope , which uses 
instead of light the smallest thing we know 
of yet—the electron itself , 

Ultra-violet light cannot pass through 
the lenses of the ordinary microscope, 
and so they have to be made of fluorite 


or Iceland spa. Special lamps, too, have 
been invented which give powerful 
ultra-violet rays; and in order to get 
rid of the white light which is given out 
at the same time the rays are passed 
through a wonderful black glass (made 
by the clever firm of Chance, in Birming¬ 
ham) which obliterates all rays other 
than those of very short wave-length. 

These rays, although they cannot be 
seen, have the valuable power of causing 
a piece of paper or glass, smeared over 
with such a thing as Vaseline, to glow 
brightly with, a beautiful bluish fluor¬ 
escence,. and they will similarly affect a 
photographic plate. A camera is there¬ 
fore used at the end of the microscope 
instead of the eye, and the plate, when 
developed, will give a perfect picture of 
infinitely little things. 

Ultra-violet photography with the 
microscope has shown us astonishing 
things, and has revealed a new world 
which for all the centuries had been 
unexplored. The eye has devised an 
instrument to see what it cannot see 
itself, even with its magnifying lenses. 
So man goes on magnifying his senses. 

An Aid To Medical Science 

The electron microscope is the newest 
invention from Berlin, a remarkable 
witness to the" scientific genius of 
Germany. It uses the stream of 
electrons emitted from a heated filament, 
which is focused by little condenser 
plates (or electric magnets) upon the 
tiny object. 

The object itself has first been 
impregnated with metal by a process 
which electroplates, as it*were, its finest 
structure. The metal withstands the 
heating effect of the electrons, but the 
effect of those which pass through the 
object is recorded and gives a picture 
which is likely to be of the greatest 
interest in niedical and biological work, 

> It promises to show us those smallest 
forms of life which we have as yet been 
unable to see. It is only by learning 
about tlic more intimate structure and 
the life-processes of these tiny living 
things that we can hope to conquer many 
of the worst diseases, microbes and 
viruses which have so far eluded the 
most powerful microscopes. It is by 
studying the infinitely small structure of 
materials that many of our greatest ad¬ 
vances in building and engineering have 
been achieved. 

The Wonderland of the Invisible 

The microscope is one of the greatest 
tools of the engineer, and by examining 
specimens of alloys and metals it has 
played a tremendous part in the re¬ 
liability of boilers, turbines, and bridges. 

Who can tell what we shall find 
with new instruments like the electron 
microscope ? More and more of the 
secrets of life, doubtless, new beings in 
that wonderland of invisible organisms 
which, consisting of only a single cell, 
have habits and means of motion in 
every way as remarkable as our own. 
In this invisible world are enemy 
microbes, and new things smaller than 
microbes, which today sap the life of 
mankind; but in it also are kindly 
microbes which may perhaps provide 
us with new sources qf power and 
industrial force. 

And now, just as the astronomer with 
his telescopes is seeing farther and 
farther into space and discovering stars 
of yet smaller magnitude, so the scientist 
with his new microscopes is discovering 
new worlds (and new inhabitants of 
new worlds) which really are separated 
from us as widely as any star. 

We are finding out once more , as we 
have said before, that distance is as great 
in the microscope as in the telescope . 
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A STAR LIGHTS UP 

JUST IN TIME FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

An Explosion in the Days of the 
Wars of the Roses 

HEAVENLY BLAZE OF 1934 

While England was fighting the Wars 
of the Roses a star exploded 1000 billion 
miles away. 

Peace was proclaimed; Tudors, Stuarts, 
and Hanoverians came and went while 
the news was on its way to England, 
where -it did not arrive till a morning in 
December last year. Then it reached a 
Stowmarket solicitor as he came away 
from the small observatory where, when < 
the day's work is done, he spends clear 
nights in searching the heavens. 

Like a Gift From the Skies 

To Mr J. P. M. Prentice, the lawyer- 
astronomer, the sight of the star was 
like a gift from the skies, for he had 
expected no such dazzling discovery 
while watching for the shooting stars 
of a December meteoric shower. But 
on his way home he looked upward and 
there, not far from bright Vega, he saw 
a star where no star should be. 

His astronomical knowledge told him 
that fact, and also thrilled him with the 
expectation that he had been the first 
to observe the alteration in the bright¬ 
ness of a star already known. So it 
proved to be, for, on communicating 
with Greenwich Observatory, his ex¬ 
pectation was confirmed. Next day all 
the astronomical world knew that a 
very faint and distant star in the con¬ 
stellation of Hercules had suddenly 
leaped into a blaze, as the Stowmarket 
solicito had leaped into fame. 

But the brightening of the star took 
place hundreds of years before he or 
any of us was born; and what quite 
happened or has happened not the 
wisest of astronomers can tell. These 
new stars or Novae have been known 
throughout history. There have been 
several in living memory, and the most 
famous of them was Nova Persei, a star 
which flared up in the constellation of 
Perseus, remaining bright enough for 
months to enable the world's astrono¬ 
mers to watch it. 

Faster Than Light 

Its light appeared to spread from it 
like the ripples when a stone is cast into 
a pond, and to do so with a speed equal 
to that of light, or, as some observers 
declared, even faster. It was supposed 
that its light might be spreading through 
some nebulous cloud of starry dust 
surrounding it. 

But this left unexplained, and it is t 
far. from being explained yet why such 
stars suddenly increase in brightness 
hundreds of thousands of times. There 
are in our galaxy white, yellow, and red 
stars, of which it was supposed that 
the white were the-youngest and the 
largest, and the yellow suns and red 
stars were shrinking as they grew older. 
That belief had to be amended when 
it was discovered that there were com¬ 
paratively small white stars, now named 
White Dwarfs, which threw a doubt on 
the supposition of an evolution from the 
tremendous white globes of the giant 
stars to the shrunken red ones. 

Shrinkage and Expansion 

The newer idea is that a star may have 
a second blooming, a shrinking followed 
by an expansion, before a second shrinking 
sets in. In this life-history of a star there 
may be, for causes unknown, a sudden 
violent expansion of a White Dwarf. 

This is one of the theories to account 
for the sudden appearance in. the 
heavens of these Novae, of which Nova 
Herculis 1934 is the latest, and was the 
chief astronomical event of last year. 

It had every appearance of remaining 
bright enough for some time in the New 
Year to enable amateur astronomers tc 
see it without a telescope. Meanwhile 
the observatories of the world are keep¬ 
ing their large telescopic eyes on it. 
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The C.N. Picture-News Map Showing Events All Over Europe 


1. BALTIC SEAGULL’S TRAVELS 
On the leg of a dead seagull 
which was picked up at 
Hcnnstedt was found a ring 
which had been placed there 
two years ago at Foegloe in the 
Aland Islands. 


2. WORK ON GERMAN CANALS 
Ten million pounds is to be 
spent by the German Govern¬ 
ment on the extension of the 
Elbe shipping canals; and direct 
canal communication is to be 
made between the cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg. 


3. NEW FRENCH LIGHTHOUSE 
A dangerous coast on which 
many ships have been wrecked 
is now marked by a new auto¬ 
matic lighthouse built on the 
cliffs near Qiliberon. It is 
visible 18 miles out at sea. 


4. MONSTER IN A CAVE 
The fossilised remains of an 
early monster resembling 
whale have been found in a 
cave among the hills near 
Piacenza in Northern Italy. It 
is about 60 feet long. 


5. SPANISH SALT MINES CLOSED 
Depression has fallen upon the 
salt industry in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cadiz owing to the loss 
of what was once a flourishing 
export trade. Serious un¬ 
employment has followed the 
closing of many of the mines. 



6. FIFTEEN-MILE DAM IN RUSSIA 
In order to prevent the flooding 
of Leningrad by the Neva a dam 
15 miles long is to be built at 
Kronstadt. Millions of pounds 
worth of damage has been 
caused by floods. 


\ 




7 . WAR ON SPARROWS 
Sparrows are such a plague in 
the German village of Schack* 
stedt that the authorities have 
ordered every householder to 
kill ten sparrows or pay a fine. 
A bonus will be paid to those 
who kill more than ten. 




8. INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE 
Since the war there have been 
no bridges across the River 
Dniester where it forms the 
frontier between Rumania and 
Russia, but the two countries 
have now decided to restore one. 


BLACK SEA 


9. TREES SPOIL AN ECHO 
A famous echo at Tihany on 
Lake Balaton in Hungary has 
been diminishing. It has been 
discovered that this is due to 
the growth of forty trees, and 
they arc to be cut down. 




10. TURKISH MOSQUE BECOMES 
A MUSEUM 

After being used as a mosque 
for nearly five hundred years 
St Sophia at Istanbul has now 
been closed and Is to be 
converted into a museum of 
Byzantine art. 


BIGGER SCHOOLS FOR 
FEWER CHILDREN 
Better Late Than Never 

The near future will witness a decline 
in the number of school places required; 
but wc are only just awakening to tjie 
fact that too many of the existing schools 
are cramped. 

The L.C.C. Education Committee has 
agreed to a plan giving elementary 
schools a physical training-room of 1800 
square feet with a changing-room and 
washing accommodation. 

Other important features are playing- 
fields to permit of one pitch i6o feet by 
no feet, or two pitches each no feet by 
Go feet, two concrete cricket wickets 
for net practice by boys, a jumping 
pit, a garden plot of about ioo square 
yards, and playgrounds for infants. 

Better late than never, but how late ! 

A FINE OLD LADY OF 92 

A New Zealand correspondent tells 
us that at the age of 92 Mrs James 
Rutherford, mother of the famous 
scientist Lord Rutherford, is in the 
fullest possession of all her faculties and 
looks back with a memory undimmed on 
80 years of life in New Zealand. 

Mrs. Rutherford now resides in the 
town of New Plymouth, New Zealand, 
and a private celebration was held in 
October by members of her family in 
honour of her birthday. She was born 
at Hornchurch in Essex, and went to 
New Zealand as a girl of 12 years. She 
married Mr James Rutherford, who 
went to New Zealand from Scotland at 
the age of four. Of their children eight 
are still living, and 37 grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 


700 MEN HAPPY 

Seven hundred men are sure of 
employment for more than two years 
because a ’ £134,000 contract has been 
received from Egypt by an Ipswich 
firm for strengthening the Assuit dam 
with ironwork. 


HERTS ADOPTS DURHAM 
The Happier Counties Moving 

1 The splendid example of Surrey in 
adopting Jarrow on the appeal of Sir 
John Jarvis has been followed by Hert¬ 
fordshire, which, on the appeal of 
its High Sheriff, Captain Humphrey 
Haslam, has adopted Durham as a whole. 

This means the raising of funds to 
help Blaydon, Felling, Spennymoor, 
Sunny Brow, West Auckland, Witton 
Park, and other places in thfc county. 

As Captain Haslam says, Durham has 
over 140,000 out of work, the vast 
majority of whom have been unemployed 
for years. The’condition of many places 
is ' ‘ beyond words 

Who now will rally to the help of 
South Wales and Scotland ? 

THAT DEBT 
Nothing More To Be Said 

As we long ago ventured to prophesy, 
the great American War Debt question 
has fizzled out, for it only needed a little 
plain speaking tp establish the unreason¬ 
ableness of America's claim to make her 
allies pay for her chief contribution to 
the World War, the supply of munitions 
to the European soldiers who did the 
greater part of the fighting. 

The English arrears alone now amount 
to £76,000,000. Arrears they are likely 
to remain, and every reasonable Ameri¬ 
can knows it. No negotiations arc pro¬ 
ceeding, our Government having no 
more to say. 


A NIGHT OF PEACE 

London firemen had a night's rest 
not very long ago. . 

That harsh, vibrating summons of the 
alarm bell, heard so frequently in the 
C.N. offices (which are next door to a fire 
station) did not sound for seven hours. 

“ The 1300 officers and men on night 
duty, who are always ready to start 
within a few seconds of hearing the bell, 
for once enjoyed a night of peace before 
the alarm sounded at six in the morning. 


MINISTER FOR FILMS 
Italian Move 

In the early days of the firm industry 
Italy gave us some notable productions. 

With the advent of the talkies, how¬ 
ever, she dropped out of the running; 
but Mussolini has now established a 
Ministry of Films. 

There is to be State aid and capital, 
applied to both the home and export 
markets. Opera will be done on the 
grand scale, and in this department the 
new move should be exceedingly suc¬ 
cessful. A great thing it will be to have 
Wagner's Lohengrin at the local kinema, 
sung by first-dass artistes. Errand-boys 
will be whistling the classics ! 


THE BOY STOOD ON THE 
BURNING STAIRS 

A page boy was the hero of a terrible 
disaster when a hotel caught fire not 
long ago at Lansing in the United States. 

He threw away his chance of escape 
and ran from room to room on the 
upstair floors to wake the guests. 

When he had done all in his power he 
started to run for his own safety, but 
found that the staircase was on fire. The 
last sight the rescuers had of him was of 
a little figure standing on the burning 
stairs, which soon collapsed. He had 
given his life in the hope of saving 
many people who were strangers to him. 


JERRY OF GENEVA 

Jerry of Geneva, the famous sparrow 
which attended nearly all the Sessions of 
the Disarmament Conference, has died 
in the League Assembly Hall. 

This cheerful little bird seemed to be 
an emblem of peace when he made his 
home last spring in the Disarmament 
Building. 

He was petted by Premiers, Foreign 
Ministers, and delegates from many parts 
of the world, who, must have found 
Jerry a welcome diversion from discus¬ 
sions about guns, warships, and bombing 
aeroplanes. 


WHY THE ECHO 
LEFT HOME 
A Hungary Mystery 
HAVE THE TREES 
SWALLOWED IT UP? 

All the world loves an echo, and 
Hungary is mourning a lost love. 

It was last heard at Lake Balaton, 
where tourists used to put it through its 
paces and listen with delight when it 
repeated, with additions, their lightest 
utterance. A steady-going industrious 
echo, nothing seemed to exhaust it 
while the supply of tourists lasted. It 
would go on cheerfully all day long 
without a pause for meals. 

- Then, as if weary . in well-doing, it 
dwindled and died. The inhabitants of 
the region, disturbed by the loss of 
revenue, invited professors of acoustics 
to say where it had gone and what the 
possibilities were of bringing it back. 

Few things are more elusive than an 
echo. A lost echo is harder to recover 
than a lost chord ; but science is not 
easily defeated. The professors suggested 
that the trees growing in the neighbour¬ 
hood had first blanketed the sound and 
finally, as they grew up, had stifled it. 
This seems quite reasonable. The trees 
have their own nymphs, but Echo is not 
one of them. 

A delicate problem is now set to those 
who would. call the echo back. The 
trees might be cut down and the echo 
yet be shy. Then Lake Balaton would 
lose both its echo and its trees. It seems 
that the best echoes, like the famous one 
in the underground cave at Syracuse, 
or the'enchanting one in the baptistery 
at Pisa (which will produce a musical 
note), or the modest one in our own 
Whispering Gallery at St Paul's, are best 
kept indoors; As soon as an echo gets 
out into the open air it may make a dasli 
for liberty. See Europe Map 
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1935 Opens the Door 

We are no prophets, but if 
we dared to prophesy, 
we should say that 1934 may 
be remembered because it saw 
the beginning of the Great 
Change that is to bring hap¬ 
piness back into the world, 

, We believe the madness of 
all these years is passing away, 
and that the terrible disease of 
Fear that has spread itself 
through the world will suddenly 
be healed. We printed a motto 
the other day which might 
well serve as a motto for every 
man and every nation in 1935 : 

Fear knocked at the door; Faith 

opened it and found no one there. 

Fear is knocking at all our 
doors today, but nothing is 
there that we cannot remove. 
We make our own bogies. 

It was never so easy as now 
for all men to see the truth that 
if we hate a thing we come to 
fear it. Fear breeds hate and 
hate breeds fear, and the breed¬ 
ing-ground of both is in a 
diseased imagination. It is 
simple truth that the fear 
caused by the existence of the 
German Fleet before the war 
has been in no way removed by 
the sinking of the fleet to the 
bottom of the sea. 

There is nothing more true 
than the simple words of 
General Smuts, that if Europe 
would turn round and laugh at 
itself all would be well. If it 
were not so tragic the situation 
of the world would be abun¬ 
dantly worth laughing at, for 
never was anything so ridicu¬ 
lous as the idea that everybody 
is afraid of everybody and that 
no nation will open its gates to 
the trade for which it is lan¬ 
guishing. Yet there is nothing 
that cannot be put right in all 
the terrible imagining which is 
leading Europe to a madhouse. 
Changing a little the words of 
Edmund Burke, shadows our 
fearsare, andshadows wepursue. 

We believe that Europe will 
begin to laugh at itself in 1935, 
and we find much good in the 
world as we look back during 
the year that has just ended. 
Last week we were looking at 
some of the good things that 
have happened, big things and 
little things, in every field of life 
at home and abroad ; and we 
believe that seeds have been 
sown which will bear fruit in 
the spreading of goodwill and 
mutual trust among the peoples. 
Peace on Earth, Goodwill to 
all mankind ! 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden [ waters of the ancient Rivet 
Fleet , the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Laughing Class 

A merry heart goes all the way, and 
troubles become less .formidable 
if we take them smiling. 

This seems to be the opinion of one 
of the teachers at a school we hear of, 
for lie has started a laughing class. 

Every day the children are taught 
to laugh. Before lessons begin they 
sit back and for ten minutes they laugh 
heartily. Everybody joins in, even 
the solemn ones, for, as we all know, 
laughter is very infectious. 

And it is a very good thing, as General 
Smuts was saying the other day. If the 
world would only turn round and laugh 
at itself it would soon be right. 

© 

After Prohibition 

]^/[any were found to predict that, 
on the defeat of Prohibition, the 
American people would indulge in 
excessive drinking. 

Happily they were wrong. It is 
generally agreed that the people of 
the United States are today far more 
sober than before Prohibition. 

Probably Prohibition lasted long 
enough to cure many people of the 
drink habit, while it prevented many 
young people from forming the habit. 

The World Shrinks 

Por the greater part of recorded 
time the world remained enor¬ 
mous in relation to man's power of 
locomotion. 

Napoleon's army, like Alexander's 
or Caesar's, measured miles by walk*’ 
ing pace. Then came steam, .and' 
Australia was brought within a voyage 
of five weeks. Now the air-is navi-* 
gated, and thus the world shrinks/ 
If we take the journey from..England 
to Australia it was in ■ 

1919 .. »• 30 days . . 

1930 .. ,. 9 tfays 21 hours 

1931 .. .. 8 days 19 hours 

1933 .. .. .6 days 17 hours 

1934 .. Under 3 days 

And so at last we realise that our 
world is not only a small speck in 
space, but small even in relation 
to our insignificant selves. 

. ~. ; ’ ® ..\ L . 

Near Piccadilly 

By the Pilgrim 

old flower-seller within a 
minute's walk of Piccadilly is 
bent and wrinkled, and the light has 
gone out of her eyes, but she felt her 
heart beating faster the other day. 

A saloon car drew up, a girl stepped 
out, hurried up to the old flower- 
seller, and chose a bunch of chrysan¬ 
themums. They made a rare picture, 
those two—the old woman with the 
best of her life departed, the girl 
in a fur coat, her face smooth, her 
. eyes shining; She pushed a piece of 
silver into the brown hand. , 

But that was not all. It was right 
that she should pay for the flowers; 
but she patted the old brown hand. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 


The Son So Far Away 
pAR, far away is he 

From these dear homely hills, 
The little fields and shaws, 

The heath with shallow rills. 

The roofs, the names he knew, 
All, all are far away, 

And no familiar thing 
Befriends his sight by day, 

guT every night he sees 

This same bright Moon above 
The foreign soil, for sign 
He has not gone from love. 

J-Jowever far he strays, 
Whatever be his will, 

My love is at his side 
And Heaven above him still. 

J. F. 

® . . 

Tip-Cat 

A singer says he learned singing by 
** post. Merely an exchange of notes. 

. □ 

JTootballers who practise skipping 
gain time. So do readers, 

0 

Jn America labourers have their own 
cars. ; And arc driven to work. 

■ : : ■ ' ; b 

The : Government should control arms, 
declares a writer, Then nobody 
could say 
“Hands up/' 
□ 

Qarden fen¬ 
ces are the 
causeofmany 
quarre1s. 
They often 
come between 
friends. 

~ ■ 0 

'Aj writer 
- says 
humourneeds 
a light touch. 
Otherwise you might crack a joke. 

‘ .. B .. - : ■ : 

'I'iiure is much to be said for the 
girlish girl. And she usually says it. 
_ 0 , 

A lift girl in a London store wants to 
A be a nurse.- Knows hpw to bring up 
children. 

■ 0 • _ ' 

'A stolen car was overtaken by the 
police. And then taken over. - - 

0 ' - ; * ■' • 

man says his alarm clock never goes 
off at the right time. A false alarm. 

W E want a road dictator,, somebody 
says. Then all one-way streets will 
be his way. - 

. © 

The Broadcaster 

C.N, Calling the World 
QVKR 1400 clergymen arc carrying on 
at 70 and 500 at over 75. 
r JhiE Central Hall at Westminster is at 
last being finished. 

There were 20 million more weeks of 
work in this country last year 
than in 1933. 

JUST AN IDEA 
People in America complain that 
President Roosevelt's policies meddle 
with business . 

Would they complain as loudly of the 
lifeboatman who dragged them out when 
they were drowning in the sea ? 



If squeaky shoes are 
sound footwear 


A VISTA 

Young Heart, What Will 
the Future Bring ? 

We take these verses, from the poems of 
John Addington Symondsi whose daughter, 
Dame Katharine Furse, reminds us that her 
father actually wrote inarmed in verse 4, an 
expressive word for inner strength. 

Cad heart, what will the future 
^ bring 

To happier men when we are gone ? 
What golden days shall dawn for 
them 

Transcending all we - gaze- upon? 

These things shall be 1 A loftier 
race 

Than e’er the world hath known 
shall rise 

With flame of freedom in their 
souls 

And light of science in their eyes. 

They shall be gentle, brave, and 
strong 

To spill no drop of blood, but 
dare 

All that may plant man’s lord- 
ship firm ■ ! . 

On earth and fire and sea and air. 

Nation with nation, land with 
land, 

Inarmed shall live as comrades 
free; 

In every heart and brain shall 
throb 

The pulse of one fraternity. 

They shall be simple in their 
homes 

And splendid in their public ways, 
Filling the mansions of the State 
With music and with hymns of 
praise. 

In aisles majestic, halls of pride, 
Groves, gardens, baths, and 
galleries 

Manhood and youth and age 
shall meet . 

To grow by converse inly wise. .. 

High friendship, hitherto un¬ 
known, 

Or by great poets half divined, 
Shall burn, a steadfast star with¬ 
in 

The calm clear ether of the mind. 

New arts shall bloom of loftier 
mould, 

And mightier music thrill the 
skies, 

And every life shall be a song, 
When all the Earth is' paradise. 

Then shall be no more sin, no 
shame, 

Though pain and passion may not 
die; 

For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity. 

These, things (they are no dream) 
shall be 

For happier men when we are 
gone ; 

These golden days for them shall 
dawn, 

Transcending aught we gaze upon. 

/ . ® 

If God build not the house, 

In vain do they labour who build it; 
If God keep not the city, 

In vain doth he watch who keepeth it. 
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GENEROSITY DAY 


WONDER OF 
EARLY BRITAIN 

MAIDEN CASTLE 

The Marvellous Walls of 
the Celts 

ENGINEERING THOUSANDS 
OF YEARS AGO 

Maiden Castle is being revealed to us 
as to no generation for certainly a 
thousand years. 

It is the wonder of Early Britain, the 
biggest and finest prehistoric hill fort in 
the country. It was one of our earliest 
cities, the forerunner of Itoman Dor¬ 
chester, being finished about 200 b.c.' 

We look upon it green with turf as if 
Nature had made it, but in truth it is of 
Man, and worthy of comparison with the 
Pyramids for the strength that was put 
into it and the colossal movement of 
material with simple tools, . Round the 
level summit of a hill the marvellous 
engineers of the Iron Age threw up 
gigantic chalky ramparts and made a 
city of strong defence for their families, 
cattle, and stores. They quarried with 
antler picks, and carried up the chalk 
in wicker baskets and skin bags. 

Strength of the Ramparts 

The great oval ramparts enclose a 
whole hilltop of 45 acres, an area nearly 
half a mile long and half as wide. The 
steep earth walls are from 60 to go feet 
high, and three or four lines of them 
encircle the hill, making five miles of 
trenches in all. The outer defences are 
nearly two miles round. At epch end 
are complicated earthworks guarding the 
entrances ; at the west are no fewer .than 
seven banks through which the zigzag 
pathway winds. 

Such colossal works would hardly have 
been needed at the time they were built, 
and may be due to the pride and power 
of some chieftain long ago. Warlike his 
people were not, for though 4000 sling- 
stones have been dug from a pit no other 
weapons of their day have been found. 

Hearths 4000 Years Old 

Running across the enclosure is an 
earlier and weaker earthwork of about 
500 or 600 B.c. which helped to fortify 
only a third of the hill. In the top of the 
bank have been found traces of a strong 
palisade of tree trunks deeply embedded 
in the soil. Within the bank have been 
found pottery and a millstone; and 
beneath it, under the original level of 
the ground, have been discovered cooking- 
pits and hearths, all 4000 years old, and 
showing that there was a village on the 
hill long before this earliest earthwork 
was built. Two flint axes were beside 
one of the hearths, and scattered around 
were stone knives, bone scrapers, and 
cooking-pots of clay. 

A group of 50 pits near by formed 
surprisingly primitive houses for those 
who could raise the gigantic earthworks 
around them. Huddled like the cells of 
a honeycomb, they , were about 12 feet 
deep and half as wide. Their thatched 
roofs and wooden ladders have perished, 
but on the floors have been found pottery, 
and loom weights of clay and chalk. 

A Clever Farming People 

Good-sized bones of sheep, goats, and 
oxen show that this was a clever farming 
people, and remains of their dogs have 
been found in the pits. Millstones show 
they grew wide stretches of corn, and 
the shallower and smaller pits seem to 
have been granaries. One pit was a 
reservoir and another a cold storage for 
meat. In the hole of a post which once 
supported a roof was found the huddled 
frame of a two-year-old child covered 
with slabs of stone. With it was a little 
bowl it may have used 2000 years ago. 

The castle must have been one of the 
20 towns captured by Roman Vespasian 
in 43 a.d., the inhabitants afterwards 
moving to found Dorchester. It lay 
abandoned for centuries, and it was not 
until after 375 that the Romanised 


H itlers and Kaisers may come and go, 
but the German Christmas is still 
one of the most wonderful in the worlds 
On Police Day the national device 
seen everywhere was “ No child without 
a present and no child without a 
Christmas tree.” . 

All day the police were hard at work 
collecting for the Winter Help Cam¬ 
paign. Some policemen went on horse¬ 
back, others took with them their 
trained Alsatian dogs. Then there were 
the police brass bands, which attracted 
much attention and many coins. Among 
themselves, although few have high 
wages, the police collected lai*ge sums. 
Police Day, indeed, might well be called 
Generosity Day. . . 

In Hamburg some of the police, 
dressed up as Santa Claus and went into 
the poorest homes with toys and choco¬ 
lates and Christmas trees for little 
Fritz and Gretchen. Free seats for a 


Continued from the previous column 
Britons gave it its last flicker of life by 
building a temple on this windy site. 
It was a square building with a verandah 
round it, and we can \still see the coloured 
plaster on the walls. Behind arc the 
foundations of a little bungalow for the 
priest. Some fragments of the temple 
floor are in the Dorchester Museum, with 
a bronze statuette of a deified bull and a 
bronze plaque of Minerva, A fine Roman 
brooch of bronze has also been found, 
and among the coins was a heap of gold 
pieces, with a ring. 

Maiden Castle stands a mute witness 
to the prodigious organising power of 
the Celts. Here must have been a 
multitude of disciplined workmen to be 
fed, clothed, and housed for their 
stupendous task. Silent and deserted for 


Christmas fairy play were provided in 
other cities, and children who had. never 
before had a chance of seeing this 
German form of pantomime had the 
treat of their lives. ' . 

The decoration of German Christmas 
trees is wonderful. One exquisitely 
dressed tree had a daintiness rarely seen, 
every bauble and polished scarlet apple 
and gilded walnut seeming to be in¬ 
visibly suspended from the branches. 

Quantities of small calces, each with 
a hole for inserting a string, are baked 
for hanging on the tree, and iced honey 
cakes are peddled by old peasant women 
who seem to have come out of Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales as they go from door to door 
.with baskets of pink and white hearts 
and moons and triangles. 

In nearly all Lutheran homes a 
Manger, set. in miniature moss-covered 
hills with looking-glass pools, is placed 
near the tree. 


centuries, it is undergoing a three-years 
programme of scientific excavation, and 
for the time, at least much that was 
hidden is exposed to view. Archaeo¬ 
logists from all over the world are 
wresting secrets from the most imposing 
earthwork in our land, and it is hoped 
on this Ideal site to fill most of the gaps 
in’ our scanty knowledge of Celtic Britain, 

When we called great white clouds 
were drifting lazily over the wide 
horizon, and the lofty lattice masts of 
the beam wireless station, sending out 
messages to South America and the Far 
East, seemed as beautiful and imposing 
a monument as these stupendous old 
earthworks close by. 

Two great wdnders they are indeed, 
with twenty centuries and all the history 
of our civilisation between. 


FILMS OF THE FUTURE 

WHAT WILL COME 

The Colour Screen That Has 
Already Arrived 

STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES? 

A thousand years hence people will 
be looking at kinematograph pictures of 
the coronation of King George, the Boat 
Race, and the Trooping of the Colour. 

We cannot even guess what sort of 
costumes the audience will wear, but we 
can believe they will think we looked 
very funny. 

Scientific men are at work on the 
problem of preserving present-day films 
so that they will last for centuries. 

But in the near future we may see 
many wonderful changes in the character 
of film pictures themselves. 

A few years ago the talking picture 
was unknown, and the early ones shown 
were dreadful to listen to. But within a 
year or two every kinema in the country 
was obliged to install a talking picture 
equipment, and today the kinema vies 
with the theatre, commanding high 
prices for its seats and being almost 
continually well attended; while the 
quality of the sound we hear ranks as 
one of the outstanding achievements of 
electrical science, 

Kinema in Education 

Already films are being shown in 
colour, and, month by month their 
naturalness improves. One of the first 
real uses of this new art of picture making 
in colour will be to make historical, 
nature, and travel films. 

The kinematograph is destined to play 
a real part in the education of children as 
well as grown-ups, for small projectors 
which‘display films made of a substance 
that will not burn have arrived at a high 
state of perfection. ... 

The film is not quite half the width of 
the theatre film/actually 16 millimetres, 
and is known as 15 sub-standard/’ and 
the projectors can be lighted by a 
flexible wire attached to an ordinary 
light plug or socket. Last year it was 
made possible to have a photographic 
sound track on these films, and music or 
speech or singing can be perfectly 
reproduced. : 

Immense educational libraries will be 
prepared, and lessons will be given in 
schools and colleges illustrated by kine 
pictures instead of the blackboard. 

Tests have shown that children retain 
almost indefinitely things that they have 
seen , but which in the ordinary way they 
would forget in from three to six months. 

Commercial travellers are already 
using these little projectors for showing 
goods to customers, while engineering 
firms use them to send abroad with 
machines to demonstrate how the 
machines are to be put together. 

Looking Forward 

In picture theatres there will be more 
startling things. The colour film will 
replace the black-and-white film as 
surely as talking pictures replaced silent 
ones. There will be pictures, too, sent 
by television from where events are 
taking place, and we shall be able really 
to watch things happening. 

. Today motion gives the pictures a 
certain amount of modelling and per¬ 
spective, but they are nevertheless fiat. 
Inventors are at work to discover a 
means of making the moving pictures 
stereoscopic. 

With speech and music faultlessly 
reproduced, the original colours faith¬ 
fully portrayed, and this quality of being 
stereoscopic, the films of the future will 
indeed be marvellous. 

OLIVER’S PORRIDGE POT 

The Mint Street Workhouse, South- 
wark; the scene of the incident in Oliver 
Twist when he asked for more, will 
shortly be demolished. , ; 

The copper which contained the 
porridge may be seen in the Southwark 
Library Museum. 



Firm on the Rock of Liberty South Africa stands, thanks largely to General Smuts, whose 
speech on Liberty in London not long ago was the most talked-of speech of last year. 
This picture, reproduced by courtesy of African World, shows General Smuts in his beloved 
South Africa, where he is now home again. 
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NEW ERA IN SOCIAL 
HISTORY 

HONOURABLE PUBLIC 
< ASSISTANCE 

Public Board Which Will Help 
Over a Million People 

CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCE 

No more talk of Doles l It is the New 
Year, and the new Unemployment 
Assistance Board, set up by the Unem-1 
ployment Act of 1934, gets work on 
January 7. ' 

This Act makes British social history; 
it is the culmination of the first Unem¬ 
ployment Act passed in 1911. Even 
more wisely than was then known, the 
,Act has saved us from the worst conse¬ 
quences of war depression. - .. 

After 23 years the new Act sets up an ; 
Unemployment Assistance Board to care 
actively for able-bodied worldess who 
have exhausted their right to weekly 
benefit under the Insurance Act, or are j 
not insured at all. 

Plenty To Do 

There are about a million such work¬ 
people, so that the Board has plenty 
to do. . , 

The help the Board gives is called 
Unemployment Assistance, and we may 
hope it will abolish the use of the word 
Dole, which we all fall into the habit of 
using rather wrongly. 

The able-bodied man without work, 
save in rare instances, wants to work, 
and it is shameful to add insult to the 
social injury he suffers. The unem¬ 
ployed bear the brunt, and Assistance is 
the just word. , 

I11 the New Era thus begun no able-, 
bodied man is to come under Poor Law 
for relief; he is to be assisted, as an 
unemployed workman. The Board has 
for its Chairman Sir Henry Betterton, 
the Minister who fathered the Act; he 
resigned from political life to make his 
scheme successful, and he has begun well. 

The Regulations 

The new Board has made regulations 
to govern the work of its local officers. 

There is to he uniformity throughout 
the country . « 

The needs and actual means of a home 
are to he taken into account in assessing 
the amount of assistance. 

There are set up sliding scales of 
allowances for children and for'rent. 

The weekly allowance for man and 
wife is put at 24s ; rent being assessed as 
7s 6d. For a single man the rate is 16s 
a week ; for a single woman 14s. 

In homes with, not more than two 
adults and only one child the child’s 
allowance is to be not less than 4s. 

There is a sliding scale for children’s 
allowances, with a minimxjm of 3s. This 
is based on the principle that the needs 
of the household are governed more by 
the ages of the children than by their 
number, and it rises in five stages to 6s; 

Where the actual rent is less than 
7s 6d the cash allowance to the family 
will be reduced. Where it is higher than 
7s 6d the excess is to be paid to the 
family. 

Pots and Pans 

This is to; meet the difficulties of 
persons living in areas where rents are 
high—-London, for example—who receive 
at present only a .fiat rate allowance 
which takes no account of the extra 
rent that has to be paid. An interesting 
thing is a Pots and Pans Clause, which 
allows special assistance to be given in j 
the shape of household equipment. In 
assessing need officers of the Board are 
to take into consideration the resources 
of all members of a household. 

It is an underlying principle of the 
scheme that an assisted workman must 
not be better off- with the allowances 
than if he were receiving normal'wages 
in employment. This is as it ought to be. 


The World’s Great 
Glass Eye 

On the Track of the 
Nebula 

Another step stanvard has been taken. ' 

After one failure the molten glass has 
been successfully poured into the mould 
for the 200-inch reflecting telescope 
which is to be twice the diameter of the ; 
biggest telescope in the world today. 

The great artificial eye will gather in 
27 times as much light as the 100-inch 
telescope at Mount Wilson, California. 

The Mount Wilson telescope has re¬ 
vealed the existence outside our own 
Milky Way of more than 900 island uni¬ 
verses which are speeding away from it. 

Stars and Suns Like Our Own 

These are the spiral nebulae which, 
instead of being whirling masses of gas 
as once they were supposed to be, have 
been shown to consist of stars and suns 
like our own. 

The new telescope, when its glass eye 
is successfully ground, polished, and 
mounted, ought to reveal at least 2500; 
of these universes becoming ever more 
distant and, if they follow the rule 
observed about many of the nebulae 
now known, increasing with distance 
the speed of their flight from our own 
Universe of the Milky Way, which may 
be regarded as the parent of them all. 

Some of the nebulae are moving away 
with speeds of hundreds of miles, a; 
second. This may rise, theoretically, in 
more distant nebulae to thousands of 
miles a second. It is supposed that the 
200-inch reflector will enable a photo¬ 
graph to be taken of a nebula 900 
million light-years away. Such a nebula 
might be leaving us at a speed approach¬ 
ing that of light. 

Strange Possibilities 

If it were possible for a nebula and the I 
stars of which it is composed to move at 
a speed equal to that of light, then the 
light of those stars could never reach 
our telescopes and we should have 
reached, as far as we could ever know, 
the limits of the universe of stars and I 
nebulae. 

All these strange possibilities await 
the completion of the glass mirror of the 
telescope just entering on what is hoped 
will be its last stage. 

There is, however, many a slip 
betwixt cup and lip. v When, nine 
months ago, the first mould was poured, 
some of the steel supports holding the 
cores in the mould gave way, possibly 
because they melted under the heat 
of 2800 degrees Fahrenheit. The cores 
floated to the top and spoiled the mould. 

Every precaution was taken to avoid 
accidents in the new casting. Ten days 
were taken in heating up the tank into 
which the molten glass was to be poured. 
The supporting rods were made of an 
alloy which would not melt even at 
3000 degrees. 

100 Tons of Molten Material 

Over 20 days were occupied in pouring 
into the melting glass the necessary 
ingredients to give to it the right re¬ 
fractive properties. Day and night the 
raw materials were fed m at the rate of 
400 pounds an hour till 100 tons of the 
molten material were ready for pouring, 
though only 20 tons were wanted. 

When all was ready carefully-trained 
workmen transferred 60,000 pounds of 
molten glass, a white-hot stream/ into 
the mould in just under seven hours. 

Everything went well and now nearly 
another year has to go by in order,’to 
let it cool; and then the long and delicate 
task of converting this huge mass, clear 
and white like crystal, into a reflecting 
lens has to be begun/ 

Then, and then only, will the first step 
toward the new universe be accomplished. 
Picture, on page 12 

* If You Want Peace, 

Stop War Supplies 


Picture Museum 

Sir Christopher Wren 



Sir Christopher Wren: born 1632 , died 1723 



His embroidered waistcoat 



Wren’s model of St Paul’s Cathedral 


QUIET AND LIGHT 

What We Are Learning 
in the Factories 

MEN WORKING BETTER 

Too many of our factories and work¬ 
shops are too noisy and badly lighted. 

The new factory is usually a healthy, 
well-lighted building, with ample win¬ 
dows. The old factory, especially in such 
towns as Sheffield, is deficient in 
windows, and its owners lose by it. 
The factory inspectors report that, as 
a result of their work, about a quarter 
of the Sheffield works have recently 
improved their lighting. 

The Industrial Research Board reports 
that a group of tile-pressers improved 
their output from 6 to 14 per cent with 
better light to work by. As to noise, 
research has shown that its effect in 
industry is serious. 

Thus two groups of ten weavers each, 
selected as being of approximately equal 
efficiency, were tested over a period of 
twelve months, one group provided with 
ear-defenders, the other not. It was 
found that the performance of the 
weavers who wore ear-defenders was 
much better than that of the other group. 

A type of ear-defender which can be 
manufactured very cheaply has also 
been tested, with favourable results, on 
boilermakers in a railway works at the 
request of the Boilermakers Society. 

Quiet and light—let our workers have 
these priceless boons and help us back 
to prosperity. ^ 

DIVIDING THE MARKETS 
The Wiser Way 

Not once but many times it happened 
last year that a wise move was made in 
trade ; and one of the best was the move 
between our country and Poland. For 
long there has been difficulty with 
Poland about her exports of coal to the 
Scandinavian markets in competition 
with ours. 

The competition arose from the award 
of Upper Silesia to Poland. This district 
contains splendid coalmines, and when 
these became Polish the Germans refused 
to buy from mines which they held to 
be wrongly taken from them. So the 
Poles sought new markets and came 
into direct competition with British coal. 

Now we have agreed with Poland to 
divide the markets instead of fighting 
for them. 

There are to be fixed proportions for 
each country and also agreed prices. 

On these same lines, how much useless 
competition might be avoided in many 
places ! 


SPRING IS NOT FAR BEHIND 

If winter, comes we are given ever 
more reminders that spring is not far 
behind. 

Foreign visitors • often exclaim in 
surprise at the ■ thousands of early 
tulips, daffodils, and narcissi which 
brighten our cities on dark winter days. 
Our flower/shops are like a vision of 
Fairyland. 

During the last three years British 
flower-growers have so much increased 
their output that they now supply 
nearly eight million pounds weight of 
cut flowers which were once imported 
from Holland, a wonderful achievement 
in so short a time. 

THE TURKISH LADY AT THE POLLS 

Turkey is rapidly completing her 
modern reformation. 

After the compulsory adoption of sur¬ 
names by all citizens and the abolition 
of titles comes Votes for Women. The 
Turkish woman/ no longer veiled and 
wearing modern Western costume (in 
which she looks uncommonly well), has 
now an equal franchise. Both men and 
women are to vote at 23. 
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The Immortality of the Human Mind 


.. Xast week we dealt with Man*s inven¬ 
tion of language . Let us now turn to 
consider how Man has acquitted himself 
since he left the creatures of the field and 
entered into partnership with God . 

'"The master-power of Mind spread 
* slowly everywhere. It found itself 
an instrument of infinite growth; it 
found itself penetrating every crevice 
and corner of matter. 

Man slowly woke to his new powers ; 
a hundred thousand years, perhaps a 
million years or more, and man seemed 
still asleep. It may be but ten or twenty 
thousand- years or so since man began 
building up empires, making laws and 
statues and pictures; and we may say 
that with this period of his dominion 
the second chapter of the Earth begins. 

God’s Trust in Man 

It is but an hour, as time goes in the 
Universe, since man became a conscious 
partner in the evolution of the world. 
What has man done in this short hour ? 
How has he quitted himself since he left 
the creatures of the field and entered 
into partnership with God ? . 

He has quitted himself 'worthily. If 
God had not made him so, man would 
have made himself immortal . 

Could anything be more sublime than 
the trust that God has put in man ? 
All other powers must do His will. The 
Sun must go its destined course, the 
river must run to the sea, the winds must 
sweep through boundless space, the seed 
in the ground must follow its imperious 
law. For all these the path is laid. They 
trod it in the beginning, they must 
pursue it to the end. All other creatures 
in their natural habitat maintain their 
numbers ; man alone increases. 

To us alone is given the choice between 
good or evil. 

We are the chosen instruments of 
Evolution, but we can hinder it if we will. 
We can lay our stone in the kingdom of 
heaven or can stand in the way of God. 
Man with his marvellous power is free 
to use it as lie will, for good or ill. It is. 
the way God chose. 

There was no other way if man was lo 
be free . 

Can we look back through history 
and not be impressed with the power God 
has given to man ? If, again and again 
in his dark story, man has chosen the 
evil way, he has made great amends* 
He has harnessed himself in wonderful 
ways to the chariots of God. He has set 
himself erect and conquered almost 
everything.. He has invented language 
and society, and has overcome the limits 
of geography and climate, refusing to be 
driven back by hunger or heat or cold. 

The Ladder of Progress 

He has beaten all these things by 
invention and transport and chemistry 
and his indomitable will. He has founded 
agriculture and irrigation, and opened up 
enormous areas of the Earth to life. 
He has used his senses to increase their 
power as a seed increases in the ground. 
He has enhanced the value and length¬ 
ened the span of life by conquering 
disease. Walking, riding, and talking; 
sanitation, irrigation, invention, com¬ 
munication, cultivation, transportation, 
education—what steps are these in the 
ladder of progress I What heights of 
power they Have brought man to since 
he pictured the world on the back of 
a mighty tortoise ! Man has laid well 
the foundations of Human Evolution. 
Yet they are only foundations. The 


Mind that runs through all things has 
greater purposes for man than this. 
His material conquests are steps to a 
greater end, and man must build the 
mighty ladder by which he will ascend. 
For it is not the brain of man alone, 
but the higher mind, the soul , that one 
day will transform the world. 

The soul of man lights up the human 
way. We see a mighty figure rise in some 
great hour of history, and we say the 
hour has brought the man,. Let us put it 
so. But the man has not suddenly been 
produced,. A Joan of Arc, an Oliver 
Cromwell, a Lord Shaftesbury, are not 
made while a nation waits. Life does 
not work dramatically, with sudden 
triumphs and quick catastrophes. It 
builds up slowly, it moves continuously ; 
it is . ever repairing and rebuilding. 
Slowly life built up the house of man, 
his body and his brain ; slowly there 
has dawned and grown in him the 
power of mind; slowly has deepened 
and strengthened within him the stirring 
of what we call the soul. 

Two great organisations of forces 
proceed from hour to hour, from age to 
age, two great mobilisations: there is the 
mobilisation of. natural forces and the 
mobilisation of the moral powers of man. 

The harvests of the Earth—what are 
they but. the’ assembling^ of myriads of 
atoms working unceasingly to bring 
nourishment to the human race ? Slowly 
and silently Sun and wind and rain, and 
the powers in the soil itself, move on 
in their eternal purpose of sustaining 


mankind. And the higher powers of 
man: what are they but the assembling 
of myriads of stirrings within him, and 
impulses from he knows not where ? 
From moment to moment Life has built 
up all the wonder that we know. From 
moment to moment she feeds her 
children and leads them to their destinies. 
So it has been with Mind. 

From thought to thought, from im¬ 
pulse to impulse, the mind of man has 
marched for ever upward. It is said that 
the solar system has been a thousand , 
million years on its way from the nebula; 
and what are the few thousand years that 
man has lived on one of its smallest 
stars ? It is a long, long way back to 
the beginning, and farther still the end 
may be: who knows? But the end will 
come in God’s good time. For every soul 
on Earth the promise is written in these 
everlasting words of Robert Browning : 

I see my way as birds their trackless way • 
I shall arrive /. What time , what circuit 
first , 

I ash not ; but unless God sends His hail , 
Or blinding fire balls , or sleet , or stifling 
snow ; 

In some, good time—His good time —7 
shall arrive. . 

He guides me and the bird. In His good 
time I 

To Him who sits in the heavens time 
is nothing, God could perfect the 
world in a day, but does not. He inter¬ 
venes in quite another way, slowly, in¬ 
exorably destroying the evil thing* The 
Mind that guides us to our destined end 


natural Events of Next week 



The robin sings cheer¬ 
fully as it waits near 
the house for food 


New-born lambs are.to be seen 
in the fields at this time 


Encourage the great tit 
by placing near a. 
window pieces of fat 







Snow-often falls about this time, making it difficult for deer and other animals to graze 











Primroses can be found 
in flower in sheltered 
gardens and woodlands 


Young shoots of the pollard willow 
are now ready for cutting 


| 

Seed capsules of common 
henbane remain on their 
stems all the winter 


has no wizard’s wand to conjure with. 
It does not' order the human race to 
march to victory as a general orders his 
battalions. It speaks to us not as a 
wizard with a wand, but as a teacher to 
his pupils. It intervenes not suddenly 
to stop a thing, but to sow the seed that 
will intervene for all time after. * 

For ever thus God intervenes, guides, 
controls, inspires, suggests. More things 
are wrought by God’s intervening than 
this world dreams of. You bend on 
your knees tonight and put from you 
all thoughts (unworthy of the sons of 
God, and even as you kneel comes hew 
strength into your life. You who knelt 
down anxiously, perhaps oppressed 
with care, rise with a glow from heaven 
about you, and go to sleep a better 
man. God has intervened. 

The Glow Not of This World 

As surely as the Mind of God is work¬ 
ing in the harvest fields that never fail 
mankind, so it is working for ever in the 
realm where millenniums are made. We 
look back to the great ages of history, 
and we see a Moses leading his people 
with a wisdom that leaders of nations 
have-still to see and learn. We see the 
noble Socrates dying for love of truth 
and smiling on his enemies. We see a 
Roman Emperor tied to the chariots of 
war yet cherishing the ways of peace. 
We see the saintly scholar hasting with 
his last dictation lest his breath should 
leave his body before he has finished his 
translation of St John. We see Alfred 
looking forward to the days when know¬ 
ledge should spread through England 
like a fire. We see the Stainless Maid 
of France bringing to her people the 
light that was not kindled on this Earth. 
We see the men of liberty through all the 
ages building up the Home of Freedom 
in this land of ours. We see the glow 
of something not of this world in a host 
of great and simple lives that have 
made the soul of England, with all her 
weaknesses and follies, strong and 
clean and true. 

Man Cannot Perish From the Earth 

W hat are these mighty figures of, the 
centuries but the lamps of God ? 
What is this we call genius, if not, as 
Carlyle called it, the clearer presence in 
a man of God Most High ?' . 

Knowledge is power, and a thousand 
times the world has seen that a thought 
is more powerful than an earthquake; 
but what is it that is greater than know¬ 
ledge, immortal as life, and stronger 
than death itself ? 

It is the eternal Truth of G‘od t the power 
of righteousness, the sense of duty in a man 
that will keep him at his post though he 
perish. 

It is these things that have lifted 
man above the creatures he has con¬ 
quered. These things have beaten all 
the bullies that were ever born. 

Nothing in the Universe is more cer¬ 
tain than the power of right. By this 
eternal power our lives are built up. 
Habit grow? to character, character to 
destiny ; our tomorrows are shaped by 
our yesterdays. We have to make a 
great decision instantly, says George 
Eliot, and we decide; but the countless 
choices we have made in the past, in 
little things and great, all come to our 
help now. All through Evolution yesr 
terday is. determining today, today is 
shaping tomorrow; and the law runs 
through our lives. Our past is always 
intervening in our present. 

continued next week 
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A MODERN 
DRAGON-SLAYER 

TRACKING DOWN THE 
: DREAD MOSQUITO 

The Men Who Made the 
Panama Canal Possible 

THE FAITH THAT WON 

, A New Life of Sir Ronald Ross. By 
J. 0 . Dobson: Student Christian Movement. 
3 $ 6 d. ' ;'■/ ■ ■;' 7 ’ 

■ In this little book Mr.Dobson tells 

.with admirable skill and understanding 
the story of a great, modern discovery 
and of the! man who made it. ' *•' 

\~ C.N, readers willremember Ronald 
Ross, , who first discovered how the 
disease of malaria is carried. . He ■ it 
was who tracked down the . mosquito 
called anopheles, and set out to slay 
this sinister little dragon,;-'more fearful 
ill its secrecy than the fire-breathing 
dragons of our fairy tales. • 

The Great Discovery 

This tiny mosquito was always at 
work, and no one knew in ancient Greece 
and'Rome what it was doing. They 
only knew that malaria brought with 
it lowered health and lack of vitality. 
Greece suffered, and so did Rome, and in 
later years Spain, Wellington’s army 
was‘attacked by it in Spain, y It *;was 
Livingstone’s foe. Malaria and yellow 
fever stopped the first attempt to cut 
the Panama Canal, 

Ronald Ross, working with his noble 
friend Sir Patrick Manson, found out 
the secret. “He slew the dragon and 
delivered mankind from immemorial 
bondage.’' . . .. 

On the evening of the day on which 
lie; discovered the mosquito which 
carried the disease he wrote *. 

I know this little thing 
f -■} A myriad men will save , 

O Death, where is thy sting , . 

■ Thy victory , O Grave ? 

■ The victory was really won with that 
discovery in August 1897. But the 
millions of mosquitoes were as busy as 
ever, and Sir Ronald and his splendid 
friends meant to apply their discovery 
to the saving of human life. Here are 
some of the battles. they waged, 

A Magical Change 

At Freetown in Sierra Leone they 
attacked all stagnant water they could 
find. They made a map of Freetown, 
showing where all the pools were that 
should be drained. . Ross began to 
have visions of a day when the West 
Coast should no longer be “ the white 
man’s grave. 1 ’ 

At Lagos Ross found in Sir William 
MacGregor a splendid helper. At Is- 
mailia they found that the mosquitoes 
had their home in the drainage system 
of the town. 

Up went the scaled flagstone over the 
manhole of the pit, down went our bucket, 
and up it came again with a swarming, 
wriggling mass of larvae. • A tumbler full 
of oil for each pit once a week or so was 
enough. The officials at Ismailia carried 
out my instructions' exactly, and the 
mosquitoes disappeared as if by magic. 

The Battle of the Panama Canal 

At Cuba Dr Walter Reed and Dr 
Gorgas fought not only malaria but the 
even deadlier yellow fever. How they 
won the battle of the Panama Canal 
all the world knows. ' 

No victory in his long campaign gave 
Ross and his friends more satisfaction 
than one sponsored by the Federated 
Malay States. While the Americans 
were busy in Cuba Malcolm Watson 
took control of the first attempt made 
in the British Empire to fight the 
dreaded anopheles. 

The towns of Port . Swettenham and 
Klang were malaria-ridden, says Mr 
Dobson. People of all races walked 
*jn fear of it. Port Swettenham ’was 
ordered to be closed. Watson saw that 
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NEW HOPE FROM 
THE EARTH 

The Allotments Committee 
Carries on With the Unemployed 

AWAY WITH RAMSHACKLE HUTS 

Eight years ago the Society of Friends 
planted a tiny seed—a scheme for relief 
work among the unemployed. 

So successful was their work, espe¬ 
cially that of their Allotments Com¬ 
mittee, that the Government took over 
the scheme, then dropped it, and then 
came in again with an offer of grants. 

All the time the Quakers, and since 
1931 the National Allotments Society, 
have been doing thier best to give un¬ 
employed men an opportunity to work 
on the land. 

Nearly everyone has heard how these 
allotments have flourished ; hovy other 
societies have flocked to cooperate; 
and how the vegetables grown have 
gone to keep the families of the unem¬ 
ployed in health. 

New Facts in the Report 

Some new, facts appear in the Annual 
Report to August last year. We learn 
from this that nearly 118,000 men have 
been set on their feet, with a spade or a 
tool in their hands and a new hope in 
their hearts. 

Many have found employment, and 
some have become so keen on gardening 
that they wish to take it up permanently. 
Larger plots of land have been handed 
over to some groups so that they may 
experiment with poultry and pigs as well 
as market gardening, materials being 
provided to give them a good start. 

Instead of the ramshackle huts which 
so often make allotment holdings a blot 
on the landscape we may hope to see 
neat community huts. Booklets have 
been issued with designs and estimates, 
and grants are made to groups of men 
who undertake to erect a building in 
accordance . with an approved design. 
Some of these huts look more like play¬ 
ing-field pavilions, and they-arc used 
as meeting-places' and storerooms as 
well as shelters. 

The unemployed last. year contri¬ 
buted, in pence collected weekly, almost 
half the sum of £49,000 spent on the 
Allotments Scheme. . 

How To Lighten the Burden 

This year some supplies Will cost more 
and £60,000 will be needed; the men 
will pay £28,000, and if the Friends 
provide £16,000 the Government has 
promised £12,000. 

As much again is required for other 
schemes undertaken in cooperation with 
theVLand Settlement Association. 

We hope that realisation of what has 
been so well done will provoke everyone 
who possibly can to send a little. or a 
big gift that the Committee may con¬ 
tinue its splendid task unworried by 
lack of money* 

The Friends , are bearing our burden 
in trying to solve the unemployment 
problem ; let us make it as easy for them 
as we can. Contributions should be sent 
to the Allotments Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road, N.W.i. 

Continued from the previous column 
! merely to continue to treat patients in 
hospital was futile. Malaria must be 
prevented, and by a drainage system 
both towns were cleared of malaria. 

The attack was carried into swamp 
and lowland, and after 34 years malaria 
was at last brought under control. 

Ross is said to have been a breezy 
personality, fierce and gentle. He had 
a wonderful imagination and the energy 
to get things done. He was at once a 
scientist and a poet, and was moved 
all his life by his faith. 4 

His last words were: '“I shall find 
out things—yes, ye 3 .”. 


How Does a Potato Grow Such 
a Curious Shape ? 

ur domestic potatoes have all come 
from the wild potato by cultiva-. 
tion and crossing, and the part we eat is 
the tuber, or swelling of the underground 
stem.. Now, while men have worked to 
develop two main regular shapes for 
these tubers of potatoes, the round and 
the kidney, the tubers of the wild 
potato are irregular in form, and when 
some of‘the potatoes we dig up in our 
garden are found to have a grotesque 


1 . The wild potato grows almost anyhow, as seen 
In the first picture, hut men have cultivated them as 
in the second 





2 . Sometimes a potato seems to remember, and 
goes back to its wild state ; perhaps a pebble helps 
it, as in the middle picture, or young tubers may shoot 
out, as on the right 

shape it is a case of what science calls 
“ reversion to type.’’ The grotesque 
potato is really trying to go back to the 
shape of its wild ancestors, and the at¬ 
tempt is only partially successful, 
resulting in the curious shapes we find. 
Another cause which sometimes modifies 
the shape is the presence of a stone or 
pebble which diverts the tuber while it 
is growing. The little knobs appearing 
on potatoes are young tubers which 
have begun growing on the old ones 
while still in the ground. 


What Makes the Bean Jump ? 


W E all know those curiously-shaped 
brown beans which jump wnen 
placed on the table in the sunshine. 
Sometimes a bean will jump as much as 
an eighth of an inch and will advance a 
quarter of an inch. 


The bean is one of three sections into 
which the fruit of a Mexican tree, a large 
spurge known to botanists as Sebastiana 
p aimer i, is divided, as an orange is 
divided, into sections. If this jumping 
section is cut open a small grub will be 
found inside, the larva of a moth called 
Carpocapsa saltitans. Its egg was laid 



The jumping bean is really the home ol the larva of 0 
moth called Carpocapsa saltitans, seen above. The 
grub bends its body into a circle, then suddenly jerks 
itself straight, and this makes the bean jump 


in the fruit, where it hatched out into the 
grub, and as the fruit ripened the grub 
ate the inside until, when the fruit was 
dry and fell, the grub was fully grown. 

But how and why did it make the bean 
jump ? Heat such as the sunshine makes 
the bean move, and it is supposed that 
the grub gives this movement to its 
home to get out of an exposed position 
where it might come to grief, into some 
shady and sheltered place where it may 
remain in safety till it changes into a 
pupa and eventually makes its way out 
into the light of day as a moth. The 
grub causes the bean to jump in the 
same way as a cheese-mite makes its 
astonishing leaps—that is, by bending 
its body into a circle and then suddenly 
jerking itself straight once more. 
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HOUSING AS AN 
INDUSTRY 

Wasteful Building 
Methods 

MEN, MONEY, AND MATERIAL 

We think it was Mr H. G, Wells who 
first suggested that buildings should no 
longer be erected to last very long, 
because new ideas and needs arise which 
make rit preferable to build for today 
and not for tomorrow. 

The institution known as Political 
and Economic Planning now makes 
the same proposal. It suggests the 
adoption of a principle under which a 
dwelling would be licensed for a definite 
period, after which the licence would be 
renewable only as long as the dwelling 
reached the necessary standards of repair 
and convenience. 

1,400,000 New Houses Wanted 

The trouble is that if a building is 
strong enough to keep out British 
weather for ten years it is good enough 
to last for five or ten times that period. 
It is also true that the essential factors 
of shelter do not greatly alter. 

If, however, such a licence had to be 
renewed every five years, and a proper 
inspection took place on each occasion, 
it would raise the housing standard. 

The Institution has published its con¬ 
clusions in a volume called Housing Eng¬ 
land, the considered work of a group of 
architects, builders, and surveyors. 

As many as 200,000 new houses a year 
are needed for the next seven years, 
they say; and to be within the means of 
tenants half of these must be let at rents 
averaging 10s a week. 

Five Musts 

The lowest average profitable rent at 
which it seems to have been possible to 
build is about ns 8d a week, including 
rates; but this could be reduced to about 
1 os by better organisation. 

Bricks and wages form up to one-third 
of the total cost. 

Two new organisations should be 
started on a national scale, but without 
monopoly rights, one to own and manage 
and the other to build workers houses ; 
and a new national authority for building 
standards is necessary. 

For our own part we would add : 

Housing must command cheap money ; 
must be planned to give light and air , 
trees, and gardens ; must not be reduced to 
a poverty-stricken minimum ; must com¬ 
mand good and cheap materials ; and 
must be served by efficient labour . 

PROBLEMS OF THE 
FLYING AGE 
Overhead Lines and the 
Airman 

The French Government has been 
asked by the Aero Club of France that no 
more overhead electric wires be erected. 

With the progress made in recent 
years it is felt that underground cables 
could be laid to carry all the power 
transmitted throughout the country; 
and on account of the danger to airmen 
the Government has been asked to 
consider whether all lines could not be 
laid underground. > . . 

In this country we are considering the 
various ways of making the pylons more 
visible to aeroplanes. In some cases 
three red neon lamps are fixed to the top 
of the tower, costing about £150 to 
install and about £5 a year to keep 
alight. But much more will have to be 
done as flying becomes more general, 
and many schemes are being considered. 
One way in which the pylon difficulty 
might be obviated . is by radiating a 
small wireless signal from the towers, 
which would give a warning note over a 
sufficiently wide area round the pylon. 
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THIS YEAR’S 
ECLIPSES 

SUN AND MOON 

. Discovery By the Ancient 
Chaldean Astronomer-Priests 

THE SAROS CYCLE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

On Saturday, January 5, a very small 
portion of the Sun will be eclipsed by 
the Moon; actually only one-thousandth 
part of the Sun's disc will be hidden, 
but the eclipse will only be observable 
from the extreme south of the Pacific 
Ocean near the Antarctic. 

, There will be four more eclipses of the 
Sun this year, on February 3 a partial 
eclipse; on June 30 a partial eclipse; 
on July 30 a partial eclipse; and on 
December 25 an annular eclipse. Only 
on the evening of June 30 will there 
be an opportunity in Britain of seeing 
a small portion of the Sun eclipsed. 

There will also occur two eclipses of 
the Moon, one on January 19 and the 
other on July 16. Then, again, Britain 
will be badly placed and in each case 
only a portion of the eclipse will be 
observable. So, although the greatest 
number of eclipses possible are happen¬ 
ing this year, we shall see little of them. 
Repetition of Eclipses 
It is of interest to note, however, 
that a new Saros, or cycle of eclipses, 
begins this year. This cycle, in which 
every eclipse repeats itself almost 
exactly after an interval of 18 years 
11 days and about 8 hours, will be one 
day less according to calendar reckon¬ 
ing, if five leap years happen to occur 
during the 18-year period ; nevertheless, 
the actual interval remains the same, 
that is 6585*32 days. 

Now the slight eclipse of January 5 
constitutes the last one of the old 
Saros and 'represents the recurrence 
of the eclipse of December 24, 1916, 
when as now the eclipse was observable 
only from the far south near Antarctica 
and the area of the Sun's disc eclipsed 
was exceedingly small. 

Difference of Time and Place 

The new Saros begins with the eclipse 
of the Moon on January 19 next, 
which will repeat the eclipse of Janu¬ 
ary 8, 1917. Then, as on January 19, the 
eclipse could be only partially observed 
from Britain, but as there is always a 
difference of about eight hours in the time 
of the day when these eclipses recur they 
are never observable from precisely 
the same area of the Earth on two 
successive occasions; neither is the 
extent of the eclipse precisely the 
same, owing to slight variations in the 
relative positions and distances of the 
Sun and Moon from the Earth. 

The eclipses of the new Saros cycle 
happening this year will repeat those of 
1917 as follows: 

1917 1935 

Moon January 8 January \9 

Sun January 23 .. February 3 

Sun - June 19 .. June 30 

Moon July 4 ~ — July 16 

SUN .. July 19 .. .. July 30 

Sun »• December 14 . . December 25 
The last eclipse of the Sun will be 
annular in both cases. As* only four 
leap years occurred between 1917 and 
J935 the interval between each eclipse 
will be 18 years 11 days and about 
8 hours. 

This Saros cycle was discovered by 
the ancient Chaldean astronomer-priests 
and the knowledge enabled them to 
foretell these events to which so much 
importance was attached. The Sun and 
Moon were gods to them and their partial 
or entire obliteration was regarded as a 
terrible calamity. G. F. M. 


Twenty men of 
Goodwill 

The Prince and the 
Money-Box 

In 1587 there were only 32 Scots in 
London, the Prince of Wales said the, 
other night. In those days the biggest 
foreign community was Dutch. 

The Prince was presiding over the 
270th festival of the Royal Scottish 
Corporation when he talked of Old 
London. On the table before him lay 
a great oak box bound with brass. It 
was the famous Scots Box, from which a 
great and ancient charity has grown. 

When James the Sixth of Scotland 
came riding southward to be James the 
First of England many Scots came after 
him, hoping to make a fortune in 
London. But many of them came to 
grief, and the luckier ones felt they must 
help their countrymen in distress. The 
Scots Box was made, and into .it rich 
men put gold and silver for poor Scots 
in the Metropolis. 

Today the same charity is keeping 
400 pensioners, one of whom is an old 
lady of 102. The fund also helps Scots 
men and women in London who are in 
temporary trouble, and in 270 years it 
has cured more heartaches than human 
beings can guess. 

All this sprang from 20 men of good¬ 
will and an oak money-box. The 2o ( 
men are gone, but the same oak box 
serves the Royal Scottish Corporation 
today, and the richest man in the world 
can never take it from London. 

It will have work to do centuries after 
we are gone. 


THE NIGHT PORTER 
WITH A PAST , 

One success leads to another, and it 
has been so with Pattie Price, the South 
African singer and pianist who after 
many set-backs gave a notable perform¬ 
ance in London a few months ago, 

A great honour has now been paid her, 
for she is touring Canada as the guest of 
the National Council of Education. The 
Council recognises the value of Miss 
Price’s work in spreading among the 
children of the Empire a love of good 
music and literature. 

Since we'saw her in London Pattie 
Price has made ah 8000-mile tour of 
South Africa. Travelling alone, she 
had many adventures in Natal, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and "Nyasaland. 
She went as far as the copper belt on 
the borders of the Belgian Congo and 
saw as many lions and wild beasts as 
anyone might want to see. 

Once when she arrived at a station to 
spend the night she found the white 
people on the point of leaving home. 
They left her in charge of an old night 
porter whose teeth were filed down to 
points, for he had been a cannibal! 


THE GREAT FAULT 
OF THE C.N, 

One of our travelling correspondents 
found herself the other day on an odd 
little railway, running on a single track, 
with a single carriage. 

An old lady just tumbled in ; indeed, 
if it had been one of those fine modern 
railways she would have lost the train 
altogether, for it had already started 
when she appeared on the hill. How¬ 
ever, the driver stopped, and in she 
climbed, rather out of puff, as the other 
passenger put it. Presently she re¬ 
covered enough to start reading, and her 
paper was the C.N. 

"That’s a good paper,’’ remarked 
the other passenger, 

" Yes," said the old lady. " I can 
only find one fault with it." 

" And what might' that be ? " 

" It is only published once a week, and 
it should be everyday," she chuckled. 


An Olive Branch 

Good Words For the 
New Year 

Herr Hess, Deputy Leader of the 
Nazis, who is supposed definitely to 
reflect the views of Chancellor and 
Leader Hitler, has again held out an 
olive branch to France. Speaking at 
Bochum he said; 

Germans are no longer of the opinion, which 
was forced upon us at the time of the Ruhr 
invasion, that France is working for the 
destruction of our country. 

The changed French attitude toward 
Germany, has naturally brought with it.a 
welcome change in Germany’s attitude toward 
France. We believe that an understanding 
with France is a practical possibility. 

Our will for peace is strengthened by the 
speeches and visits of French ex-Service men 
and by the answers we have received from 
ex-Service men of other countries. 

These are good words with which to 
begin the New Year. 


THE MARIONETTES COME 
TO TOWN 

The Munich marionettes, some of the 
most famous puppets in the world, have 
been giving delight to Londoners. 

Many dozens of quaint little person¬ 
ages worked by strings have come to life 
on the tiny stage, and the illusion that 
they were real was increased by the 
exquisite scenery, costumes, and light¬ 
ing. All the latest improvements of the 
human theatre have been introduced, 
and the result is a set of entrancing 
pictures and a first-rate entertainment. 

In their comedies the gaiety of the 
marionettes was infectious, but they can 
express tragedy equally well. The 
Passion Play of Oberammergau is in 
their repertory. Twenty puppets take 
part in it, and it is a very moving per¬ 
formance. 

Their life-like attitudes and move¬ 
ments could never be attained if it were 
not for the skill of twenty humans, each 
of whom manipulates one figure from a 
raised wooden gallery behind the stage. 
It is only after years of training that a 
person becomes expert enough to belong 
to the troupe. 

By a subtle tweak of one of the twelve 
strings by which a marionette is sus¬ 
pended a tiny movement such as breath¬ 
ing can give wonderful reality to a 
scene, as when the Bethlehem shepherds 
are shown fast asleep. 

OUR ENGINEERS 
Things Are Better For Them 

If coal made England, the engineers 
showed us how to get coal, and the debt 
to engineering science is very great. 

It is excellent to note, therefore, that 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union is 
gaining members while its unemployed 
rate is falling. From January to Novem¬ 
ber it gained 13,821 members, making 
205,370. Unemployment has fallen to 
less than 10 per cent; at the end of 
1933 'it was over 16. 

All this is good for engineers and not 
less for the nation, which benefits by 
their labours. It is a fine army, with 
dependants accounting for some 800,000 
men, women, and children. 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT’S 
LIFE IS OVER 

The Minnetonka; said to be the largest 
cargo liner in the world, has made her 
last voyage. She is too big. 

After only ten years of service this 
huge and expensive liner of 22,000 tons 
has been sold to shipbreakers by the 
Atlantic Transport Company, who have 
found her to be a white elephant. 

With a skeleton crew she steamed 
from Antwerp to Scotland and dropped 
anchor for the last time off Bo'ness. No 
ship of such a size had ever sailed so far 
up the Firth of Forth. At high tide she 
was run ashore to'be dismantled. 
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Sturdy 
and Strong 
... thanks to 


‘Ovaltine ’ 

T HE mother of this happy, healthy 
girl writes : “ 4 Ovaltine* has 
proved a wonderful friend to 
Valerie. Although very delicate at birth, 
she is one of the sturdiest and strongest 
of children now, thanks to 4 Ovaltine.* ** 

Delicious 4 Ovaltine * is the perfect daily 
beverage for children. Scientifically 
prepared from the highest qualities of 
malt extract, creamy milk and new-laid 
eggs , 4 Ovaltine ’ is supremely rich in the 
natural nutritive elements necessary for 
promoting healthy growth and for creat¬ 
ing abundant energy and vitality. 

But, remember, it must be 4 Ovaltine,* 
Imitations are made to look like 
4 Ovaltine * but there are obvious and 
extremely important differences. 

Unlike imitations, * Ovaltine * does not 
contain Household Sugar to reduce the 
cost. Furthermore, it does not contain 
Starch. Nor does it contain Choco¬ 
late, or a large percentage of Cocoa. 
Reject substitutes. 



Gives Energy and 
Robust Health 


Prices in Gt . Britain and N . Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 


PlOA 
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Brussels As a Port • Boy Actors • Largest Telescope Mirror 



Floods Follow Drought—A scene at Pulborough in Sussex. In spit© of tho heavy rains some Port of Brussels—The Belgian cross-channel motor-ship] Prince Baudouin has reached 
parts of the country are still suffering from a shortage of water. Brussels by canal. She is the largest vessel to dock in the capital. 



Schoolboy Players—A scene from Richard of Bordeaux performed by the boys of Sevenoaks Grammar School. 



For the World’s Largest Telescone—Tho exciting moment at tho glassworks at Corning in British Engine in France—The LN E R engine Cock o’ the North undergoing tests at Vitry 
America when the 200-1 nil )gnomical mirror was being moulded. See page 8 in France. It was serit there because no testing station In England was big enough. 
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THE CARPENTER BEE 
AND ITS CURIOUS NEST 

GRUBS & CATERPILLARS 

Popular Evelyn Passes Away 
a Victim of Old Age 

PETER’S NEW COMPANION 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Insect House at the Zoo has been 
presented with a number of cells made 
by a red carpenter bee, 

This bee is a fluffy brick-red creature 
which makes a nest by itself in such 
places as door locks, holes in wood, or 
hollow pipes. 

The Zoo had never been able to show 
an example of this, bee’s work until a 
carpenter found a nest on his bench. 

He was making some garden furniture, 
and after making a groove in a piece of 
wood lie left it on his bench for a time. 
When he returned he discovered that 
the bee had made her nest in the groove. 
He sawed off the section of the wood 
containing the nest and sent it to the 
Zoo, and the whole thing is now on view. 

Hopes For the Spring 

In the groove are several cells made of 
clay; and each contains, a red carpenter 
bee in the cocoon stage. 

The mother bee had laid her eggs in 
the cells, then fed the grubs when the 
eggs hatched ; and when the grubs had 
passed into the cocoon stage she left 
them there to remain through the winter. 

The Zoo is. now hoping that in the 
spring a number of red carpenter bees 
will emerge from the cocoons. 

A useful collection of pupae and grubs 
is now on view in the Insect House. 
There is a row of glass cylinders contain¬ 
ing examples of the grubs of the stag 
beetle, the long-horn beetle, the horned 
log beetle, and the rose chafer beetle. 
These caterpillars are provided with 
sawdust as food. 

Another cylinder is occupied by cater¬ 
pillars of the goat moth, and their strong 
goat-like odour is noticeable, though they 
are. separated from visitors by.two layers 
of glass., , •. ■ 

A few yards away is a row of glass 
cases containing cocoons , of the puss 
moth, the eyed hawk-moth, and the 
death’s head hawk-moth. 

The Zoo lias lost, through old age, a 
well-known pet—Evelyn* the tame pigmy 
mongoose. She Was a great favourite, 
especially With young visitors. For six 
years she had. made. herself so lovable 
that countless children who had nursed 
her had been overheard asking their 
parents if they could not have a. pet 
mongoose like Evelyn. 

Fond of Human Friends 

She was only about the size of a large 
rat, and so could be easily tucked inside 
a coat, and was so fond of her human 
friends that she liked them to hug her 
and treat her like a favourite toy. 

Her method of cracking walnuts was 
to lift them up with her forepaws , and 
throw them against the wall. 

Her companion, Peter, was deeply 
grieved by the loss of Evelyn. For 
several days he ran round and round the 
cage as though looking for her, and he 
refused to feed. 

Then the keeper, who was beginning 
to worry about Peter, decided to intro¬ 
duce him to a small Persian, mongoose 
called Maisie, who lost her companion 
some months ago, and happily these two 
lonely animals Were content to console 
one another. ; 


A GARAGE IN VENICE 

Who would think of a busy garage 
lor motor-cars in the city of canals ? 

The new viaduct connecting Venice 
with the roads of Italy will, however, 
bring motor-cars to this land of gon¬ 
dolas, It has been built on one side of 
the beautiful new square Piazza Roma, 
is several storeys high, and will have 
accommodation for a thousand cars. 
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The Dominion 
Wanting People 

New Zealand’s Small 
Family 

Inhabiting the Empire’s smallest and 
farthest Dominion are 1,552,000 New 
Zealanders. 

That is not a very large population 
for a country bigger than England, but 
the Government of New Zealand an¬ 
nounces that the estimated increase 
last year was just over 12,000. 

Included in New Zealand’s population 
of just over a million and a half - are 
73,715 Maoris, the brown-skinned race 
which lias inhabited New Zealand nearly 
a thousand years. It is pleasing to know 
that the Maori population is steadily 
increasing, a fact which shows that the 
Maori people have successfully adapted 
themselves to the ways of living intro¬ 
duced by the English-speaking settlers 
only a hundred years ago. 

From a map we see that New Zealand 
consists of two main islands, The North 
Island, which contains the Dominion’s 


Our Proudest Day 

he destinies of our Indian 
Empire' are covered with 
thick darkness. 

It is difficult to form any con¬ 
jecture as to the fate reserved for 
a State which resembles no other 
in history, and which forms by 
itself a separate class of politi¬ 
cal phenomena. The laws which 
regulate its growth and its decay 
are still unknown to us. 

It may be that the.public mind 
of India may expand under our 
system till it has outgrown that 
system ; that by good govern¬ 
ment we may educate our subjects 
into a capacity for better govern¬ 
ment ; that, haviilg become in¬ 
structed in European knowledge, 
they may, in some future age, 
demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever 
come I know not. But never will 
I attempt to . avert, or retard it. 
Whenever it comes it will be the 
proudest day in English history. 

Lord Macaulay 


capital, Wellington, and its largest city, 
Auckland, has a population of just over 
a million. ' The South Island, which 
contains much uninhabited mountainous 
country, has a population of 548,000, 

The whole of New Zealand has only 
about as many inhabitants as our largest 
cities, such as Glasgow, Manchester, or 
Birmingham, and only a fraction of the 
millions within the London area. 

What a pity for the Empire as a whole 
that the stream of emigration from the 
Homeland to New Zealand has dimin¬ 
ished to a mere trickle in recent years ! 
It is one of the sad things that are hap¬ 
pening in the world, and no one can 
foresee the end, for if our race will not 
people the world no power can stop other 
races from doing so, 


ONE MORE HOPEFUL SIGN 

* A healthy sign is the figure of indus¬ 
trial production worked out by the Board 
of Trade. 

What is done is to take the output of 
1924 as 100, and to express the output 
of other years as percentages of that of 
1924. By this count the index figure 
of production for January to June last 
year is ioi*8, against only 887 for 1933. 

If'we refer to the good year 1929 we 
find that the index was 103*5, so that the 
1934 figure is most hopeful. 


His Father’s Watch 

Business is Business 

One day 25 years ago a man left his 
watch to be repaired at a shop at Haiger 
in Germany. 

The watchmaker put it right, wrote the 
owner’s name and the cost on a label, 
hung the watch on a hook, and went on 
with his work. 

But nobody came to claim the watch. 
The man who had brought it had died. 

Several times the watchmaker’s busi¬ 
ness changed hands, but year after year 
the watch remained unclaimed on the 
hook. A quarter of a century passed, and 
now the business has once more been 
taken over by a new man. 

When this watchmaker started to tidy 
up the shop he saw the watch, took it 
down from its hook, and read the label. 
Then he set out to find the owner. 

After making many inquiries he dis¬ 
covered the man’s son, who was delighted 
to have liis father’s watch. 

Business is business, and the honest 
watchmaker gave it back to liim when 
he had paid for the repair . 


THE SCULPTOR AND 
THE SURGEON 

Madame Judith Cladel is publishing 
in the Revue Universelle a Life of Rodin, 
the famous French sculptor. 

She narrates that Rodin, while a 
young man, injured himself in lifting 
heavy blocks of marble. He consulted 
a surgeon, M. Thiriar, who cured him. 

Then Rodin, in ' some trepidation 
because of his poverty, called on M. 
Thiriar to thank him and to ask leave 
to pay him for his services. 

The great surgeon noticed the shabby 
dress of his young visitor, and said, 
Twelve francs. 

w Twelve francs l ” said Rodin in as¬ 
tonishment. “ Well, here they are ; but, 
if you will, I will make your bust. 1 ’ 

The bust is now one of the? well-known 
works of the great sculptor. It shows a 
fine head crowned with curling hair and 
ornamented with a short beard, making 
the surgeon like a Roman of the days of 
Augustus. 


THE ANSWER TO 
DICTATORSHIP 

That Dictators get things done is 
often advanced as an argument for 
them ; but the first answer To the argu¬ 
ment is : What Things ? , ^ 

The trouble about dictators is that 
while a good one may be very good; 
a bad one may be very bad. Country A 
has a dictator, and we know. him for a 
fine captain, but there is no guarantee 
that he will have a fine successor, and 
fyis State may,go to pieces,; . 

Another answer to dictatorship is 
given by*our Minister of Labour, who 
puts it thus : 

There is only one answer to dictatorship. 
It is not argument'. It is not eloquence . . 

It is only by making democracy work 
and giving it continuity of policy and 
rapidity of decision, for which abroad 
they have had to turn to dictators, that we 
can hope to see Parliament and our 
liberties continued . * ■ 

That is good sense. The parliamentary 
machine must be reformed to work 
speedily, lest men seek a dictator as in 
the ancient days of military kings. 

WHY THERE ARE MORE 
ACCIDENTS 

Unhappily the number of people hurt 
while working grew in 1933. 

The accidents reported numbered 
113,260, as compared with 106,164 in 
1932 ; and the fatal accidents 688, com¬ 
pared with 602, . * 

The increase was largely due to the 
greater numbers employed, but may 
have been partly due to the fact that 
many returned to employment after 
long periods of enforced unemployment, 
and were thus more liable to mishap 
than in normal times. 


SEND NOW 

Tho Xew Animal Magazine—published by 
the Itoyal Society for the Prevention ot 
Cruelty to Animals. * 

An extremely interesting and informative 
monthly magazine : articles about animals 
and birds, illustrations and photographs, 
competitions with motipy prizes. Puzzles 
given away. 



The prico of ono copy of this magazlno Is 
a halfpenny; the postago of ono copy is a 
halfpenny. If yoti wish to have one copy 
posted to you, pleaso Bend a penny stamp 
to the Cashier at the address below. 
Perhaps you will prefer to send a 1‘ostal 
Order for one shilling; then tho magazine 
will bo sent to you every month for a 
year, 

THE Q 

R-SP-CA 

105, Jermyn Street, 


London, W.l. 
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THE RED LIGHT 


© 


A Mystery Story 
By John Mowbray 


CHAPTER 47 
Take It or Leave It 

arbour had stepped into a litthi low, 
dark room and a figure was advancing 
through its obscurity. As his eyes accus¬ 
tomed themselves to the change in the light' 
he discerned that this was a man in corded 
breeches and stained leather gaiters below a 
loose coat with great flapping pockets, whom 
Harbour mistook at first for one of the game- 
keepers. 

But then he remembered. It was 
Jephtliah himself. 

“ Well, here we are, then 1 "the ratcatcher 
uttered in a significant tone. As he spoke 
a shaggy dog came from under the table. 
Jephthah signed to it; and, after sniffing at 
Harbour and wagging its tail, it went 
silently into the garden and lay down again 
on watch behind one of the bushes. 

“ Here you are, my lad," Jephthah re¬ 
peated, closing the door. 

It was too dark in this little room to read 
the man’s face, but his voice told Harbour 
that the moment had come. “ Jephtliah, 
did you send me that letter ? " lie asked, 
resolved by hook or by crook to keep a stiff 
upper lip. And despite his alarm, for all he 
knew, he reflected, he might succeed in 
turning the tables on- Jephthah, and 
frightening the man into a confession, if 
only he could play his cards cleverly now. 
“.You see I’m not afraid," lie said. "Do 
you know why ? Because you’re caught this 
time, Jephthah. There’s lots of help near." 

The ratcatcher laughed. “We won’t 
discuss nonsense," he said. “I am here to 
make you an offer. You can take it or 
leave it ! " 

“ But how- do you know who I am ? " 

“ Never mind that," said Jephthah. 

“ riease, listen/’. Harbour continued, 
with a glance at the door. 

“ Oh, you’re free to back down/-’ declared 
Jephthah, following the glance. “You are 
free as the air, I have told you ; take it or 
leave it.” • 

“ I shall report you to the school, and 
they'll make you own up." 

".They've got to catch me first, lad," the 
ratcatcher smiled, “ Here today and gone 
tomorrow: that’s Jephthah! If I never 
see this shanty after today I won’t be little' 
more thftn a penny the worse." ' He shrug¬ 
ged his shoulders at the mean little room. 

“ Nay, it’s no use threatening me with your 
school and the rest of it. Unless you can 
drag me back there by force at this moment I 
Do you feel yourself equal to that, my young 
spark ? " he said gruffly. 

“ You know I don’t," said Harbour. 
“ You’re twice my size and three times my 
strength, I expect. Do talk sensibly." 

“ Then, Going ! Going I Gone ! my 
lad," chuckled Jephthah. “ We’ll say I’m 
an auctioner, and I’m knocking your chance 
down. Going ! Going 1 —now, which is it 
to be ? " 

: “ What’s your offer ?" Harbour said hotly.' 

“You can* walk out of here a free man I " 

“ Yes ? " . , 

* “ Or come with me to my master." 

“ Your master 1 " gasped Harbour. 

“ Take it or leave it," said Jephthah. 

; Harbour tried again. “ Say I walk out 
a free man," he argued. “ I go straight to 
the school, and you're finished, Jephthah, 
you’re finished. I report what’s happened. 
You have to take to your heels." - 
>» “ True," said the old man complacently, 

“ very true, laddie. I’ll be off for sure. 
But what about Mister Clever?" His 
small, . keen eyes met Harbour’s very 
directly. “ Mister Clever won’t have got 
to the heart of his mystery, and the terror 
won’t be lifted from Bodlands, my lad. The 
only man who can show you the heart of the 
t err or will have disappeared, and you’ll be 
left at its mercy." 

“ You mean I'll have failed," Harbour 
growled. 

“ Of course you'll have failed," laughed 
the ratcatcher. > 

Harbour did not relish that laugh, nor the 
man’s cunning smile ; both were too assured 
and too ominous for his liking. 

Then Jephthah stretched himself and 
yawned. “ Well, it’s up to you," he 
uttered indifferently. “ I care naught one 
way or the other. I'm only a messenger, 
with orders to give you your choice." 

He drew a. battered and. moon-faced 
watch from liis pocket and scanned it as he 1 
balanced it on his lcnec. “ Now," he said, 

“ the hand's nearly on the half-hom*. As 
soon as it touches the half-hour, lad, the 
auctioneer uses his hammer for the last 
time. So you'd better bo making your 
mind up, one way or the other." 

There was silence, while Harbour reflected. 


“ If I say No," he asked, “you won’t exact 
any promises ? ". ..... .. . 1 . 

“ Promises ! " scoffed ; Jephtliah 7 , his 
eyes on his watch. “ Nay, you’re .welcome 
to go and tell your Headmaster Avhat yon 
like. It will bring him no nearer the truth 
than he is at the moment. It will never 
bring him or anyone nearer the truth, lad. 
And I’ll have gone a long while before you 
get back." 

“ You're bluffing ! " cried Ilarbbur.. 

“Time's almost up," Jephthah said 
quietly. : 

Harbour knew, of course, that he could 
play for safety; that he had only to walk 
out of here and report at the school to raise 
the hue-and-cry on this vagrant and set the 
wheels working which might or might not 
run him down and eventually drag some¬ 
thing from him, But he wasn’t playing for 
safety ; he was playing for victory. 

“Time’s up!" announced Jephthah, 
restoring the watch to his pocket. “ Going ! 
Going—" . 

“ Gone ! " Harbour cried out. . “ I’m 
with you." There was nothing else for it. 
The bulldog had got his teeth in, and 
would not let go. 

The ratcatcher nodded gravely. “ Come 
on, then," he bade. 

CHAPTER 48 
The Man With ft Limp 

I 'Having his shaggy dog to take care of 
the cottage, Jephthah silently led the 
way through the fields at the back till they 
came to a spinney, where he dived among 
the slim trees, barely troubling to turn and 
make sure that Harbour was following. 

Harbour dived in after him, under the 
branches, and so down a track which 
brought them out near the slate quarry 
but rather farther up the road than Harbour 
had-been before/ 

At the side of the. road he perceived a 
motor-car waiting. ■ • ; * - - • 

It was a long, black saloon car, and its 
chauffeur was standing beside it, a youngish 
man with powerful shoulders'and ft livid 
scar running hideously from his temples 
and cleaving liis upper lip. As he looked 
up to see Jephthah and Harbour approach¬ 
ing he tossed away a cigarette and, going 


A dolpiius had not Had his new 
piano long before, he decided to 
get up early to practise—provided he 
could wake in time ! 

“ Better get an alarm clock like mine/* 
suggested Jacko. .. : ' 

“No fear ! " snapped his brother. 
“ I prefer that racket in the next room, 
thanks. Look * here/’ lie ; added, “ Til 
give you twopence a week to wake me." 
“ Right! ’’ cried Jacko. “ I ’ m your man! * ’ 


seem so attractive. 

“ Coo 1 " he shuddered. “ It *11 be no 

joke hopping out early this weather." 

But 'twopence was twopence with 
Jacko, so-he tried to think of.an easier 
way. Just then the old-fashioned door¬ 
bell tinkled. 

“That’s given me an idea," he 
chuckled, and He ran to the shops to 
buy a little bell. 

That afternoon, while everyone was 
out, Jacko worked very hard. He 
hadn’t been so busy with the hammer 
for weeks, “ There! *’ he cried proudly 

I 


round the car, put his head through the 
window, obviously to speak to someone 
within. Then the door of the car jerked 
open and. a second' man showed himself, 
stepping stiffly into the road by the help 
of a stick, and halting there with the stick 
supporting one leg. ' . . 

While the chauffeur now. jumped briskly 
up to his wheel the lame man sent out a 
cautious whistle to Jephthah. And then 
as the ratcatcher escorted his charge to the 
car the lame man hobbled to Harbour and 
looked, at him earnestly from a pair of eyes 
set deep in their sockets. 

You are sure that this is the lad?" 
he whispered to Jephthah. 

With a sullen nod the ratcatcher turned 
on lus heel. So he wasn’t coming with them. 
Harbour perceived. 

“ In you get!." 

The lame man’s voice and gesture, both 
grimly compelling, sent a cold thrill down 
Harbour’s spine ; nor did he feel better 
when his captor, having seated himself, 
pulled down the blinds, leaving little visible 
except the chauffeur’s broad back. But 
he tried to appear at his case, inquiring 
where they were going and when they 
would reach there, ' * 

He had to give up. The shadowy figure 
leaning back in the opposite corner had 
wrapped himself in a silence that nothing 
dissolved, and in this way the-car hurried 
on, at a violent pace, humming in Harbour’s 
ears like some monstrous live animal which 
was carrying him farther and farther away 
from his friends and deeper and deeper into 
the Incomprehensible. 

Unable to see and without means of 
judging the time, he reached swiftly across 
once and twitched up one of the blinds, to 
distinguish, before his companion’s arm 
pulled him back, that the day was already 
beginning,to fade from the skies. 

After four or five hours, at a guess, of 
this trying experience, above the drum of 
their engine there reached Harbour's ears 
a familiar sound which brought him up with 
a start. It was unmistakably the voice 
of the sea. Then the blinds ran up with a 
click, as the lame man released them and 
opened the windows to a gust of salt wind. 
Gratefully Harbour drew it into his lungs. 

“ I was feeling stifled," he uttered, but 
got no response. 

They were traversing a road on the top 
of some cliffs. On the one hand the 


when everything was fixed. “ Adolphus 
won’t half be surprised when he hears 
that in the morning/' 

But long before morning came Adol¬ 
phus was suddenly roused/ 

' “ What’s that, a bell ? "he murmured, 
hearing a tinkle. Then he rolled over to 
finish his dream just as the bell tinkled 
again/ “ Bother it! \ That's the door," 
lie muttered drowsily, and, throwing on 
some things, he went down. • 


His eyes opened wide when he found 
no one there, and darting back again he 
bumped into Mr Jacko on the stains. 

“ Listen ! That bell’s in your bed¬ 
room/’;, growled his father. “Some 
prank of Jacko’s, I’ll be bound," With 
an angry grunt he opened another door 
and there was Jacko fast asleep, 

" Seems a fishy business," whispered 
Adolphus, peeping, in the room as well. 
Then ho suddenly saw the string, 
“ Why, look ! " he exploded. 

Mr Jacko looked—and gasped. Round 
Jacko's wrist ivas a thick loop of string, and 
every time he turned over it tinkled the bell l 


Jacko fixes the Bell 



“ Look I ” exploded Adolphus 
Later on, however, his bargain didn’t 


lamps of the car revealed nothing but 
grass, rushing to meet them with a glimmer 
of green, then dropping back into darkness 
as they went by; on their other side they 
heard the sea roaring below. With full 
lights on they began to coast cautiously 
downward, descending until presently 
they came gliding to a standstill by a string 
of thick iron posts connected with chains. 
Behind these posts their lamps revealed 
shingle and sand, while straight ahead, and 
yet at some little distance, a breakwater 
bulged darkly into the waters. 

“ Where are we ? " Harbour demanded. 

“ We are at Mynton Pool/ Do you know 
Mynton Pool ? " The lame man had 
come out of his silence at last; “ There was 
a time, when the pool was used by : the 
coasting trade, but the sea has devoured it 
this many a year, lad. The sea’s left little 
but an anchorage for a few fishing boats 
and for the little yachts that scarcely draw 
more than a cupful of water."/ 

“ What are you going to do with me ? ’ 
Harbour asked hoarsely. 

The man had got himself out of the car 
with the help of his stick, but was standing 
in front of the door to prevent Harbour 
following. “ I was sent to fetch you," he 
answered. “ I know nothing more. Now 
I want your word, please, that you'll come 
without fuss to the master." 

“ Considering that I'm here of my own 
will entirely I should think that you could 
trust me," Harbour retorted. 

“ I know nothing of that," said the lame 
man. “ I want Yes or No from you." 

“ Oh, I won’t give you the slip," Har¬ 
bour flung at him hotly. 

“ We'll see to that I " another voice in¬ 
terposed. The chauffeur had joined them 
and, pushing the other aside, had thrust 
his face into the car right up against 
Harbour’s face, with the hideous scar 
throbbing angrily at his temples. “ Try 
to raise an alarm," he said, snarling through 
his split lips, “ and I promise you shall 
never see Bodlands again! " Then, re¬ 
ceiving no reply, save a glare of disdain, 
“ You can let him out, Mr Pierre," he told 
his companion. “ I'll be standing by with 
the car. Blow your whistle if you want me." 

The lame man nodded. “ Well, there's 
no one about," he remarked. 

Nor was there. Harbour thought he had 
never seen any place so deserted. 

But he changed his mind as, in the 
company of his custodian, he arrived among 
some signs of life after all. A few lights 
dotted the harbour, twinkling from mast¬ 
heads. They came to closed shops, con¬ 
fronting a - little parade ’ with ' bejated 
strollers under the lamp standards'. 

Then, leaving the parade and crossing the 
road, his companion paused before a low 
building of moderate extent which stood 
well back behind a long drive and trimmed 
shrubs. There were large gilt letters 
stretching across its fa£ade, with electric 
lighting which made them clear as the day. 
The Yacht Hotel Harbour gaped. Was 
this journey’s end ? Did his ghastly journey 
end at this glittering hotel ? 

Seemingly so, for, signing him to come on, 

| the lame man turned through the gates and 
limped up the" drive to the steps. As they 
reached the entrance swing doors revolved to 
admit theni, when, passing the porter with 
no more than a'nod and leaning heavily and 
wearily on his stick, the man crossed the 
lounge and advanced to a sort of glass box 
with a window where a girl was entering 
figures in a square, flat book. Without 
looking up she finished what she was doing, 
then was beginning to frame her voice to a 
tone of inquiry when a gasp of recognition 
came out instead. 

“ My word! I had given you up, Mr 
Pierre! ” she exclaimed, but Harbour 
noticed that her eyes had fixed on himself 
with a peculiar and startled expression. 
“ So this is the young gentleman ? Yes, his 
room’s ready.” She leaned through her 
window to whisper to Harbour’s companion. 

He whispered back, nodding. 

“ Oh I ” she remarked. “ Are you staying 
yourself ? ” . . i 

“ No, not tonight/’ said the lame man. 

Responding, “Very welll” the girl 
touched a bell and .a yawning page-boy 
appeared. “ John, show this young gentle¬ 
man to room Number 13," she directed. 
“ No, he hasn't any luggage. Take him 
straight up." But she stopped them a 
moment to look Harbour over again. Then 
she drew a deep breath and shrugged ; he 
believed* that she sighed. “ You will find 
night clothes and all you want in your 
room," she said finally. And, dropping her 
voice, “ There is a letter for you on the 
dressing-table." With a gesture to the 
page to proceed she drew down her shutter. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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RECir L Plain Fl° ur 

$•&*. skr ;^l 

Alahe the dough * (l we U *>* fl° j it is at 
& \£’Z soup, f-Je’sCc * »* 

«- “ir m,s ° 



take only 15 minutes to cook when made 
with ‘Atora.’ These light and dainty dumplings 
give an added zest to the simplest meal and 
raise it above the commonplace. They are 
both nourishing and satisfying. 

The recipe given is taken from the f Atora* hook of one hundred 
tested recipes . Send a postcard for a copy, post free from 
Hu go n & Co., Ltd., Openshaw , Manchester * 



Will Wot Warp Nor Leak; Solid Drawn. 

JJAII.EY'S “SUPER'* PUMP. Celluloid Covered (Made In Two Styles) 

ONE WITH STEEL LINING at 2/-* OR ALUMINIUM LINING at 2/3, 15* X I" SIZE. 

The linings are SOLID DRAWN, cartridge fashion, each pump being drawn from its own metal blank, therefore 
there are NO solderings or loose pieces to leak. TUTS IS THE ONLY SOLID OAHTRIDGE DRAWN RUMP MADE 
ANYWHERE. DO NOT BE MILLED WITII IMITATIONS 



APEX ALUMINIUM ALLOY PUMP, drawn from the solid blank In our 200-ton presses like a cartridge. 
IN POLISHED Oil BLACK ENAMELLED at 1/6 each for 15 v X 4" Size. If your dealer cannot supply, fiend the cash 
and we will send you the Pump you aslc lor by return. 

APEX INFLATOR GO., LTD., ALDRIDGE ROAD, PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM. 


BAILEY'S PATENT 
»* SUPER ” 
CELLULOID 
MUDGUARD, 


INSTANTLY 
DETACH. 
ABLE AND 
ADJUST. 
ABLE Extra 
Thick Cellu¬ 
loid ; Extra 
Thick Flang¬ 
es.ALLSteel 
parts are 
El e o t r o 
Zinced be- 
fore enamel. 



Baileys ’'Super*' 
Celluloid Mudguard 
Prov. Pat. 29479/30 


Price 4/9 Black 


STRONG & 

RIGID. In _ 

26* and28* sizes for Round or “D* 1 Stay or for 
Brazed Lugs. 


(or 6/- per pair. TVftfte 
or Coloured). 



53,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, will be supplied this winter 
to hungry East Ena Children. Remember the little 
ones 3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 
How many may we entertain as your guests ? 
fl.S.F.P, to THE REV . PERCY INESON, Supt 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Rail, Bromley St., Commercial Rd„ Stepney, E.l 


—■jdbys^ wflKiris 

1 

I® STANDARD Z*M 
mt ASSORTMENT^! 


FIFTY-FIFTY-TOFFEE Olid CHOCOLATE 


THE “MERSEYSIDE” PACKET 


is FREE and contains a galaxy of 
flno stamps: Newfoundland (Prince 
of Wales), Ceylon 5 on 6 cents, Kedah 



Lly (largo _ _„„ __ 

uver 70 all different, sets. etc. 
Guatemala, Ukraine (trident). Japan 
(Earthquake), and a beautiful Zanzi¬ 
bar stamp and rare NEFAUL. Just send 2d. for post, 
age and request approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 


LIVERPOOL. 


TicklingThroats 

Quickly and 
pleasantly 
relieved with 



DELIGHTFUL TO THE TASTE 
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will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for l is a year. See below. 
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Every Thursday 2d 


He Rides With So Serene an Air 

The Cowboy rides, without a pang, 

The bounding Mexican mustang. 




r 

He rides with as serene an air G 
As you would ride a rocking-chair. 



And though it kicks, and squeals, and bucks, 
The utmost that he says is “Shucks! ” 


Till, tamed, the beast—as best he can 
Pays homage to his master, Alan. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 

, Dick’s Air Mail 


THE BRAN TUB 

; How Many Cards ? 

Three bovs; Jack, Jim, and Tom, 
had t'88 cigarette cards be¬ 
tween them. They found that for 
every four of Jack’s Jim had three, 
and Tom had. three-fifths the 
. number that Jack had. 

How many cards had each boy ? 

Answer next week 

Icl On Parle Fran^als 


La luge La tomate Les pincettes 

Toboggan Tomato Tongs 

La luge glisse vite sur la neige. 
Les tomates murissent au soleil. 
Je le prendrai avec des pincettes. 

Mode of the Moment 
Qmith : Why the terrific hurry, 
old chap ? 

Jones I’ve just bought a new 
hat for my wife and I want to get 
home before it’s out of fashion. 

The First Aeroplane 

A LL kinds of aeroplanes have 
appeared in recent years on 
air-mail stamps, but one of the 
most interesting aeroplane stamps 
was that of the Wright brothers 



machine issued by the United 
States Post Office to commemorate 
the International Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Conference. In the back¬ 
ground are the Washington Monu¬ 
ment and the Capitol. 

Babes in the Wood 
A JTlE : story of the Babes in the 
Wood' originated in Eliza¬ 
bethan times. 

The wicked uncle was supposed 
to be Robert de Gray, who lived 
at the Old Hall, Griston, near 
Thetford in Norfolk, which still 
stands. Way land Wood, dose by, 
is said to be the scene of the story. 
It is believed that the legend was 
invented by enemies of Gray to 
stir up feeling against him because 
he was a Roman Catholic. 1 • : v 


Unreasonable 

'f he dear old gentleman stopped 
, and spoke to two small boys, 
one of whom was crying and the 
other eating.'an apple,' 

“ Why these tears ?" he asked. 

. “ He’s crying because I’m eating 
my apple and won’t give him any,” 
replied one of the boys. 

“Dear, dearl” exclaimed the 
old gentleman, turning to the 
other boy. “ And didn’t you have 
an apple, too ? ” 

“Of course he did/sir; and he 
cried when I ate that. ” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Saturn 
and Venus are in the South- 
West and Ura¬ 
nus is in the 
South. In the 
morning - Jupi¬ 
ter is in the 
South-East 
and Mars is • in 
the South. The 
picture shows 
on January 9 - 


A Mystery 
Often talked of, never seen, 
Ever coming/never been, 
Daily looked for, never here, 

Still approaching in the rear; 
Thousands for my presence wait, 
But, alas 1 such is my fate, 
Though expected to appear, 

They will never see me here. 

Answer next week 

He Thought So Too 

gin was taking his friend for his 
first flight. AS tlVey neared 
their destination ’ he put the 
machine into a steep nose-dive and 
then suddenly flattened out. 

“I guess most of the people 
down there thought we were fall¬ 
ing,” laughed Bill, as they glided 
in. 

* “ Yes,” agreed his friend, “ and 
at least 50 per cent of the people 
up here thought so too.” 


The Acrobat 



- Glass; **--■•', 

Your, gloom I’ll chase away, 

For I can .stand upon my head 
And twirl myself about; 

I really am a tumbler, , 

Of that there is no doubt.” 

The Calendar House 

Broughton House, near Ketter- 
. ing, is built in four wings, to 
represent the four seasons of the 
year. It has 52 chimneys, one for 
each week; 365 windows, one to 
represent each day of the year; 
and seven entrances to represent 
the days of the week. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Books For Christmas, 21 
Transposition 

Grape, pear, pea,-ape 
Rhyme Riddle, Magenta 


D tcic’s bedroom window 
looked on to the rail¬ 
way line, and he spent a lot 
of time watching the trains. 
He could see the signal-box 
too, and he often wished he 
could visit it, and pull some 
of those shining levers. 

The signal-box was on the 
opposite side of the line, and 
when the wind blew in the 
right direction the leaves 
from the plane tree beside 
Dick’s house eddied over the 
track, and drifted in at the 
open window. The sight of 
them set Dick wondering if 
he could aim one of his paper 
darts at the signal-box. 

Dick was good at making 
kites and little model planes ; 
and he had tried out paper 
darts of various designs until 
he had hit on a really first- 
rate one. He held the record 
for his class, and his school¬ 
mates were always getting 
him to make darts for them. 

The first five or six darts he 
launched came to grief on the 
line/ and the five-thirty Ex¬ 
press ground them under 
her wheels, Dick watched 
her round the curve, and then 
gave a gasp of horror. One 
of the passengers had fallen 
out of the train, and was 
lying right across the track. 

" There’ll be a goods train 
along in four minutes! ” 
thought Dick. “ I can’t pos¬ 
sibly get over the bridge and 
round to the station by then.” 

He yelled and waved; 
but the signalman did not 
look, in Dick’s direction. The 
man on the track lay very still. 

Dick’s hand trembled, and 
the rustling of the paper dart 
he held in it gave him an idea. 

He seized a pencil, wrote : 
Man on line . Stop Goods 
Train , and then leant out of 
the window as far as he 
dared, and aimed his dart 
with great care. 

Anxiously he watched the 
white : streak float over the 
line. Would it fall .short ? 
It swooped, swerved, and then 
flicked against the glass. Dick 
saw the signalman look up 
sharply. . He . put his head 
out of the window to see what 
had fallen,-'and as lie did so 
lie saw the helpless figure 
lying across the rails. 

The signalman leaped to one 
of the levers, set the signal 
at danger, .and then tele¬ 
phoned to the station. Dick 
'wanted to cheer as he saw 
the success of his manoeuvre. 

Soon a rescue party came 
hurrying along the track ; the 
injured man was picked up, 
placed on a stretcher and 
carried off. 

Today Dick’s store of 
models is bigger than ever, 
for he has two of the finest 
aeroplanes that the toyshop 
could supply—a gift from his 
grateful friend, who was very 
interested to hear how a boy’s 
hobby had saved his life. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

Asterisks after certain clues denote abbreviations. The answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across. 1 . Known facts. 5 . Pertaining to the largest 
continent. 9 . Food do entice animals. 13 . A violent atmospheric 
disturbance.* 15 . Feline animal. 10 . A set of things. 17 . Company.* 
18 . A wired enclosure. 20. Said of a rope that is tight.- 22 . Early 
English.* 23 . Myself. 25 , Now a few days old. 26 . You and me. 
28 . This laid a golden egg. 30 . Details. 33 . This is sweet. 35 . A 
boy. 37 . Small freshwater fish. 39 . A Roman copper coin. 
40 . Compass point.* 42 . Poisonous snake. 43 . Old English.* 
44 . Sleep. 45 . Reverie. 46 . A collection of ancient Icelandic poems. 

. Reading Down.- 1 . Distinguished Service Cross.* 2 , A minute 
portion. 3 , In the direction of. . 4 . Part of circumference of circle. 
6 . Landscapes. 7 . Indian Army.* 8. Reach. 9 . Used in cricket. 
10 . Denotes r ontigm’iy. 11 . Cold confections. 12 . Definite article. 
14 . Officers of field rank. - 16 . These obtain goods for cash. 19 , An 
Uluminant. 21 . Skill. 24 ..To-urge a person to do something. 

28 . Great English-speaking nation.* 27 . Former ruler of Russia. 

29 . Hop-drying kiln. 31 . To be listless. 32 . Three-toed ostrich 
of South America. 34 . To employ. 36 . Poet’s term for open. 
38 . Large sea fish. 41 . Editor.* 42 . Before noon.* 





THE 

CADBURY 

COCOCUBS 

The Circus 



Walk up; walk up, children, this way for 
the circus! We are just about to begin. 
My word, just look at Willie, Dumpty 
and Whiskers Msn’t that a clever balanc¬ 
ing act ? 



Hi! Hi! Hi! Here comes Dumpty. Whoop! 
There he’s jumping higher and higher. 
Bang! Crash! right through the paper 
hoops. fC Hurrah ! Hurrah /” cried the 
audience cc that duck can jump l” 



Whatever is happening now! Dumpty 
Doo, the daring ducky dancer, skipping 
on Peter Pum’s back. (And that's howthe 
Cococubs got money for their Cadburys 
Milk Chocolate. Weren't they clever ?) 


All Boys & Girls 
love 

CADBURYS 

Milk Chocolate 

ilium 1 
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